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Che Outlook. 


It is well for the Dean of Westminster that he 
is not a native of our glorious land of freedom, in- 
stead of a sufferer under the double yoke of 
bondage imposed by an hereditary government 
and a state church. Were he an American, he 
would be severely rebuked by the press for offi- 
cious intermeddling with politics when, a few 
days ago, he said to the students of St. Andrew’s 
University, that it was equally removed from 
lofty patriotism and true philosophy to desire the 
destruction of a great institution for the sake of 
raising a war-cry or rallying a broken party. 

After our theological seminaries are fully sup- 
plied with endowed lectureships in every other 
department of Christian theory and practice, we 
wonder if some moneyed Christian can’t be moved 
to endow a yearly course upon ‘‘Systematic Cheer- 
fulness,” or ‘‘ Holy Mirth,” and provide especially 
for the delivery of Mr. James T. Fields’s lecture on 
‘‘Cheerfulness “’ Certainly there is no other im- 
portant moral agent of which prospective pastors 
are taught so little. However it may be with the 
irreligious and the heathen, we know a gréat 
many good Christians who, instead of hurrying 
off to prayer-meetings when their spirits are de- 
pressed, go to hear the minstrels or stay at home 
and read the Danbury News. 

---— 

The Christian Union doubtless has among its 
readers a great many tax-collectors, who are yearly 
tormented with complaints as to the size of the 
school-tax. To all such readers we commend, for 
memorizing and practical use, the last Report of 
the New York State Prison Association, partieu- 
larly that portion of it containing the record of 
the Juke family. This family has during the past 
seventy-five years numbered about twelve hun- 
dred persons, and has cost the community, in the 
shape of alms and court and prison expenses, 
more money than would have given each member 
of the fainily a collegiate education or a start 
in business. And—delightful thought !—had the 
money spent in caring for these criminals and 
paupers been expended upon their education, 
each one of them might now have been a tax- 
payer himself, 


The same Report will also be found to very 
thoroughly counteract the impression prevail- 
ing among many people that the members of 
such associations are necessarily sentimentaliste. 
| While the members of this association are untir- 
mg in their efforts to reform criminals, senti- 
mental indolence is not one of the methods 
employed, @n the contrary, they advise that 


hard labor should be an indispensable feature of | 


prison discipline, and they characterize the influ- 
ence of failure in this respect as pernicious. If a 
prisoner is actually taught to work—to work 
steadily and habitually—the association can gen- 
erally prevent his returning again to crime, but 
otherwise no amount of sentimental morality 
will avail. 


With what gnashing of teeth must the profes- 
sional platform-maker realize that no election is 
pending just now, while the report is yet fresh of 
the review of the United States troops at Nash- 
ville by an ex-Confederate officer! To be sure, 
the chances are that the said ex-Confederate pays, 
in the shape of taxes; more money toward the 
support of the troops than any professional 
maker of platforms is ever likely to do, but this 
is a matter of patriotic sentiment, with which vul- 
gar dollars and cents have nothing todo. Should 
such irregularities be tolerated, the coming of the 
era of good-feeling might be hastened, and then 
what would there be left for the platform-maker 
to do? 


The attempt to create feeling against the gov- 
ernment because of its enforcing the penalty 
against the use of unstamped checks is more 
likely to display one of the inexcusable mean- 
nesses Of humanity, and the petty viciousness to 
which partisan spirit can descend, than to reflect 
diseredit upon the government. The unpopular- 
ity of an honest tax is no excuse for that con- 
temptible littleness of character which moves a 
man to spend several times the value of a tax in 
order to avoid it, and newspapers pandering to 
such a feeling have a very discouraging effect 
upon people who hope that the press may help 
regenerate the world. 


And now Cardinal McCloskey has been receiv- 
ing a pair of horses! They are not scarlet, like 
his cap, but small thanks to the donors and the 
receiver on that account—they would undoubt- 
edly have had them so had not indignant mother 
Nature prevented. What should a follower of 
the meek and lowly Galilean fisherman want of 


‘two horses, with a handsome carriage and har- 


ness complete? hnagine St. Peter driving down 
Broadway behind two coal black steeds, and ina 


carriage with his monogram in gilt upon the } 


door! As for us, we can honestly lay our hands 
upon our hearts and declare that no clergymen of 
our acquaintanee ever accepted such presents— 
their habitual conveyance is the humble horse- 
car, the conductor of which never neglects to 
demand fare of them. 7 


—— 

With due respect for the opinions expressed by 
the English religious papers on the work of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, we are more espe- 
cially interested in seeing the revivalists as others— 
i. e., non-religious journals—see them. Among 
these secular lookers-on is the London 7Jelegraph, 
which pertinently says : ‘*‘ Notwithstanding all the 
easy talk about hysteria, epidemics, magnetism, 
nervous systems, and the like, the philosophers 
and divines have yet to explain to us why it is a 
bad thing for these Yankee itinerants to turn 
people by the thousands to right and virtuous 
lives, and a good thing when a bishop ora cardi- 
nal manages to convert half a dozen.” 


Is not the fashion of ascribing, as the result of 
revival efforts, all the ‘* hysteria, epidemics, mag- 
netism, nervous systems, and the like,” alluded to 
above, a very unjust one? How many approach- 
able pastors are there who bave not in their con- 
gregations, even in times of apparent spiritual 
stagnation, a number of persons whose menta! 
constitutions are such that they are alternately 
depressed and exalted, and are but seldom in the 
enjoyment of that continuous spiritual peace, 
strength and activity which is the ideal condition 
of the Christian? Is the cumulative record of 
individual conversions any freer from the so-called 
abnormal features of religious excitement than 
that of the changes of heart which it is claimed 
have been effected under Mr. Moody’s preaching 
and Mr. Sankey’s singing? We believe it is not, 
and that the experience of even the most conserv- 


ative pastors will sustain us in our opinion, err. J 


A CHIMED SERMON, 
BY THE STEEPLE TO THE STREET. 
By CHARLES T. Brooks, 


(On hearing the bells of Trinity chime “The Lord is my Sbep- 
herd " at mid-day, high over the nvisy throng of Broadway. } : 


HE Lord is your Shepherd, tumultuous throng! 
To you comes that message, majestic and sweet, 
As, fevered and care-worn, ye hurry along 
O’er the hard, stony pavement, with loud-tramping feet. 


Though not “in green pastures,’ where “ still waters flow,” 
And Heaven's balmy breathings fan lightly the brow ; 

Though, haply, with feet bruised and bleeding, ye go 
Through a dry, thirsty land, where no waters, now; 


Yet he is your Shepherd, who looks from above 
In kindness on all whom his wisdom gives birth ; 
Who watches his vast flock below and above, 
In the blue fields of heaven and the bleak paths of earth. 


The glittering star-hosts he leads out on high ; 
He calleth them all by their names in his might; 

And the white-wingéd cloud-ficets that sail the blue sky 
He guides and controls in the darkness and light. 


And here—where, like atoms in wild, whirling dance, 

’ Crowds rush to and fro in the turmoil ef life— 

God rules, the All-secing—not blind, reckless Chance- 
Brings order from chaos, and peace out of strife. = 


E’en here, through the din, the tempestuous roar, 
An undertone, low and majestic, I hear, 

Like the voice of the woods, of the murmuring shore, 
That whispers : The Father Almighty is near! 


Pause, earth’s restless children! in Passion’s hot rush ; 
Oh, list to the still, small, omnipotent voice! 

In thought’s central chamber bid. worldly noise hueh— 
’Tis God's pr ce-chamber! Revere and rejoice! 


Oh, hear from high heaven how the melodies roll! 
The bells seem to sing, as they peal their sweet tune: 

** Hast not heard—hath it never been told thee, dear soul! ! 
Where the Good Shepherd maketh his flock rest at noon ? 


The Lord is thy Shepherd ; lift upward thine eyes! 
Thou also art one of the mumberless flock 

He leads through the infinite fields of the skies, 
Their Sunshine, their Shadow, their sheltering Rock. 


Ask now of the Earth—it shall answer and teach 
A lesson of comfort and quickening and cheer ; 

The season that cometh hath eloquent speech ; 
In lowliness listening, its glad message hear! 


*Tis the Spring’s Resurrection; Life crowds into birth! 
Fair emblem to man of the glory to be; : 

Look upward! mount beavenward! O children of Earth! 
Arise from the dust! sing the song of the free! 


New YORK, Easter Monday, 1875. 


WORKINGMENS CLUBS. 
By FpWARD HALEe. 


WS has noted the rise and fall of 
| different systems for instructing, for edu- 
cating, and for improving the great body of the 
people, recollects in such systems, whether in 
England or in America, many sudden failures,— 
which come in after brilliant promise, and which, 
as they near, are disheartening to all people who 
had hoped that the millennium had really come. 
There are, for instance, still on the stage those 


_of us who remember the era when Lord Brougham 


proclaimed that ‘‘the schoolmaster was abroad.” 
The march of intellect” was another phrase 
that came in just then. The Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge was organized among 
the Liberals of England, and the American Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge came into 
existence here. The system of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes was born of that ‘‘revival of letters.” In 
America, the name *‘Lyceum”™ belongs to the 
same period. And there are now living at least 
one hundred nice old men, each of whom will tell 


you, if you ask him, and really believes, that he is 


the founder of the ** Lyceum system.” 

Of all which, let us be careful to say, something 
came. But the thing did not come which was ex- 
pected. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge certainly printed a good many use- 
ful books. They established the British Almanae 
in 1828, and it is said that this struck the first 
successful blow upon the time-honored astro- 
logical humbugs of the popular English almanacs. 
They began, on a very bare scale, a Biographical 
Dictionary. ‘They started the Penny Magazine. 
Then they published mathematical treatises, 
which were probably useful, but which perhaps 
no one else would publish. But as a great 
popular society, for quickening the mental and 


moral improvement of the middle classes and | 
working classes of Great Britain, the * Difluson | 


ay . 
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sovlety ceased to exist long ago. It does not 
diffuse poptler instruction or popular information 
any more than the Smithsonian Institute for the 
Inerease and Diffusion of Knowledge among men. 

The Mechanics’ Institutes of England and the 
Lreevns of America have had a similar career. 
There are those of us who reinember that we 
learned important things forty years ago, from the 
lectures given by competent persons, in courses of 
lectures prepared for instruction. Thus, 
ever 1 know of the steam-engine is based on what 
I learned in the lecture-room from Professor John 
Farrar, who had good working models, was an 
admirable experimenter, and really taught audi- 
ences of three or four hundred persons when I was 
a bor. What little I know of chemistry is, in the 
samie way, based on lectures delivered to similar 
audiences by Professor John W. Webster. All 
over America and all over England this sort of 
And there were 
people who suppose: that, by an arrangement so 
simple, the great body of men and women were to 
be instructed in the elements of physical science, 
of history, and perhaps of some other branches of 
human knowledyve. 

But that expectation has, generally speaking, 
died away. There are a few places where such 
lectures are kept up, by the means of funds invest- 
ed for that purpose at that time. But probably 
no Institute or Lyceum now forms itself with the 
purpose of securing such instruction for its men- 
bers. The course of Professor Farrar’s lectures to 
which I have alluded was a course of thirteen, de- 
livered weekly in Boston. I feel quite sure that 
no society in America has attempted any such in- 
struction for the people in the past winter, with 
reliance on the people’s own contributions for the 
expenses of the enterprise. The Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes in England have come to an end in much 
the same way. Thesystem of instructive lectures 
on science and history was not to be the entrance 
of the modern world into the kingdom of heaven. 

In place of such a course of instruction, which 
was really systematic in contrast with anything 
which has succeeded it, the ** Lyceum Lectures “ of 
America to-day offer a series of entertainments. 
Some spirited young man or woman goes about a 
village and ‘‘gets up” a course. Or a church 
which wants a melodeon or a carpet ** gets up” a 
course. That some profit may result, the course 
is made as entertaining and attractive as possible. 
For this purpose people who have excited public 
curiosity are in most demand as speakers. For 
the people do not so much meet as audiences, but 
rather as spectators. is to see somebody whom 
they have read about in the newspapers, but whom 
they have never seen before. As for the subject 
of the lecture that is of little consequence. A 
lecture on Legerdemain, with practical illustra- 
tions, would be more popular than any lecture 
which has been delivered in America through the 
Jast winter. 

This change from instruction to enterti#inment 
is perfectly legitimate, nor is it in the least to be 
blamed. The old theory supposed that people 
needed more instruction than they got. While 
this is true of individuals it is not true of the 
publie at large in our press-ridden society. There 
is a great deal more instruction at the doors of 
most people than they ean use. But of public 
entertainment of a decent kind there is none too 
much, taking the country at large. There is only 
too little. The ** Lyceuims,” therefore, in drifting 
unconsciously into the line of providing public 
entertainment only obeyed a generallaw. They 
will probably resolve themselves more and more 
into recognized purveyors of entertainment, con- | 
certs and theatrical entertainments: shows of 
what are called stereoscopes, and of legerdermain 
will take the place of the “lecture.” which is now 
only a hybrid between the work of the preacher 
and the juggler. 

It ought to be said also, that at the very hest 
the old Institute system of England, or what we 
called Lyceunis in America, only provided instruc- 
tion, and did not so much as attempt education. 
From the nature of the case, also, the instruction 
given was of the crudest character. It had to be 
adapted, as does all spoken address, to the voung- 
est and stupidest persons in the audience, and 
was, therefore, below the level of even the average 
hearer. Aside from this, the philosophical imis- 


take was in supposing that workmen, tired by ten, 
eleven, or twelve hours’ labor, would want to give 
another hour or two to work in another form, 
such as was involved in learning about steam 
engines or acids or alkalies. I am indeed disposed 
to think that Lord Brougham, Dr. Channing, 


what-. 


| those days, 


j 


Pestalozzi, and most of the men of their sort in | 


did not understand the law of the 
correlation of human forces, They did not know 
that “life” means “life,” and ‘ exhaustion” 
means *‘exbaustion.” ‘They really reasoned from 
2 very poor induction, and because it refreshed 


one of them to take a brisk walk after he had. 
been studying the Integral Calculus’ for three: 
-hours, 


they thought that a machinist who had 
been filing iron for eleven hours in a noisy work- 
shop would be refreshed by listening to an Insti- 
tute lecture for an hour anda half more. In this 
they were entirely mistaken. What the man 
needs who has been at work all day, whether with 
hands, or brains, or legs, is simply relaxation. 

The well-intended mistakes of the scientific 
leaders of the people work theinselves clear, how- 
ever ; for the people know what they want, even 
if the leaders do not. Cheap literature does its 
share, also, in breaking up the theory of instruc- 
tion by lectures ; so the lecture, as has been said, 
takes its own place as a medium for entertain- 
ment, and no longer even pretends to be in- 
structive. 

All this time _ the necessity Which makes men 
like to meet together remained ; and as villages 
and towns grow compact, this necessity increases. 
Towns and yillages are always on the look out, 
therefore, for any arrangement of social unions, 
of clubs, of mutual improvement societies—for 
any picnics, spelling matches, coffee parties or 
strawberry parties, which ean bring people to- 
gether—and both in England and in America the 
effort to meet this necessity has shown itself in 
various experiments, which are well worth stucy. 

In England, at this moment, the most success- 
ful line of effort seems to be in the establishinent 
of what they call **Workingmei’s Clubs.” The 
definition which an American mechanic gave of 
one is not bad. He said, in allusion to Cisse | 


‘want a place where I can smoke and play ten-pins 


without going into a drinking-shop.” If vou ad- 
dress your mind to it, you will see that what the 
average workingman, who has been hard at work 
all day, would like is a chance to talk, a chance 
to see his race easily, a chance, perhaps, to bow! 
or play billiards, and a chance to smoke. Well, 
you open your public reading-room for that man, 
under the curious popular impression that read- 
ing is itself an eighth virtue, to be added to the 
seven cardinal virtues. You tax him and the rest 
of the town for it. You put bright newspapers 
on the table. You have a publie opening, and 
you expect him to come in. Poor fellow! When 
he comes to the door, he finds a notice in large 
letters, ** NOSMOKING PERMITTED IN THIS 
BUILDING.” He empties his pipe, puts it in his 
pocket, and goes in, to read **‘ NO CONVERSA- 
TION PERMITTED.” Two of the four. things 
he wanted most are prohibited. The third—the 
bowling-alley—was never provided. And forthese 
reasons, the chances are that in your cheerful 
reading-room he will not even have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a crowd of his fellow-imen. 

The theory of the English Workingmen’s Clubs 
is broad enough to meet these difficulties and dis- 
appointments. In theory they provide for the 
workingman of the poorer classes just what he 
wants, by the same methods of codperation as an 
up-town club in New York provides for gentle- 
men of the richer classes what they want. 
does a gentleman of good income join one of those 
clubs’ Because he wants a place to eat his din- 
ner in when his wife is out of town; he wants a 
place where he can talk politics while he smokes 
his cigar ; he wants a chance to see a dozen news- 
papers and twenty magazines which he does not 
care to subseribe for : he wants to be able to intro- 
duce a stranger in New York, who needs the hos- 
pitality of the city; and he may want, at some 
time, to play a game of whist or of billiards. To 
be able to meet these wants, and, in general, tor 
the cheerful society of club-life, he joins the elub. 
and pays a heavy assessment willingly. 

Now, the average workingiwan in England 
wants much the same things. Club-life in Eng- 
land is better understood and more developed 
than it is in America. It has its advantages and its 
disadvantages, and is reduced to a very thorough 
system. It is very natural, therefore, that the 
English workman should attempt accommoda- 
tions on the same principles as those which they 
see succeed so well in the upper classes, To 
establish clubs where they can read the news- 
papers, can talk with each other, can smoke their 
pipes, can play bagatelle and nine-pins. has been 
in substance the aim of many different experi- 
ments in England. A great many of these have 
failed, but nearly six hundred of them have 


succeeded so fax that they are now ia Aourishing are wader the influcnces of certain drugs, during 
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existence. I am quite sure that boti: 
cesses and fuilnres in these enterprise give 
valuable lessons to those people in th: country 
who are on the same track; and in anoi: er paper 
Iwill give some details from the Eneglis*: reports 
as well of their failures as successes. 


ihe sue- 


MININS1 
By JOSEPH GrirFITE. 


CHRIST, when thou didst wear on carth 
The garb of humble ministry, 
Men in their pride rejected thee, 
Accounting thee of little worth. 


The glory they saw not which shone 
In every word and deed of thine, 
And proved thee to be all divine, 

The heir of heaven’s eternal throne. 


vat mattered it? To thee ‘twas naught 
To bear thy burdened lot alone, 
To labor and to suffer on 
Through days with toil and anguish as 


For thou in thy deep heart didst feel. 
That all thy pain and all thy loss, 
Thy bitter shame, thy blood cross, 

Were seeds of future joy and weal. 


And thou the harvest didst behold 
That thou at length shalt garner in, 
Of souls reclaimed from death and sin, 
And saved for good and bliss untold. 


licar me, O Master, thou whose head 
Found in the grave its crown of fame! 
beallinyself by thy sweet name: 

I tollow whither thou hast led. 


Thy true disciple would T be— 
A friend to every needy wan ; 
A brother doing what he can 

To draw his brethren unto thee. 


In lowly service would J] spend 
Myself and all that I possess, 
Blest most in others’ blesscdnes 

Abiding faithful to the end. 


But oft | weary in my way— 

My work is heavy to be borne, 

And heavier still the bate and scorn 
Of those for whom [ watch and pray. 


O Lord, thy courage to me vive; 
Thy patience into me instill: 
My hope sustain through good 

Let ine in thy life ever live. 


vind ills 


Teach me to look with glowing eyes 
Through waning years to fairer scenes, 
And so endure as one who means 
To share with thee thy Paradise. 
COBOURG, Ontario, 


IS THERE A SPIRITUAL FACULTY 


IN MAN? 


[The following correspondence grew out of a conversation 
upon a class of peculiar experiences, of which instances were 
known to both parties. These experiences may be described 
in general as being apparently states of vivid spiritual con- 
sciousness, arising under unusual conditions of mind or bedy. 
The cases cited occurred for the most part during reco, ery 
from illness, or under the partial influence of opiate meédi- 
cines, It was suggested that many of the visions and ecstacies 
recorded of the medivval saints, which often took place 


| after fasting or other ascetic practices, belonged to the same 


class of phenomena. The question was raised whether any 
of these or similar experiences might contain an element of 
real disclosure of truth, or whether they must all be taken as 
purely delusive and phantasinagoric. This question gave 
rise to the broader discussion contained in the following 
letters. 
My dear M— : 

HAVE been thinking a good deal lately about 

. the experiences—spiritual or what not—that 
we were talking about the other day. Are they, 
as you suggested—and as devout people always 
and everywhere have believed—trustworthy evi-_ 
dences of Divine converse with humanity, or only 
intensified thoughts or emotions. as likely to be 
deceptive as our tamer experiences ” 

The question strikes at the root of all religion, 
as distinguished from mioral systems and cere- 
monial practices. 1 appreciate its momentous 
import; vet. candidly, the more [ think of the 
matter the more dcubtful | am of anything higher 
or more trustworthy in such experiences than in 
those which come to us in a calner and less com- 
manding way. That they compel intenser convic- 
tion Ladmit. and | know that at times we seem 
lifted to a higher level of belief by them, but is this 
a necessary or merely an accidental result? Per- 
haps you can suggest some eseape from the mental 
eondition in which my cogitations leave me. 

In the first place, these flashes of conviction, 
clear visions, emotional apprehensions of truths 
(or what strike us at the time as truths and after- 
wards seem to be peculiar elements in our mental 
or spiritual possession) come to us as a rule whet 
the functions of our physical frame, and, by im- 
plication, our mental faculties also, are more or 
less disturbed or deranged. They come when we 
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therefore to be aeeepted by me, 
- least, contrary to my sense of right. 
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prolonged fasting, or as the precursors or conse- 
quenees of certain forms of disease. We may say 
that at such times there is an unusual determina- 
tion of force to, or development of foree in, the 
brain: or that there is then a temporary depres- 
sion of the grosser physical powers, that the 
animal nature is in abevanee, and a relative pre- 
ponderance of the more spiritual faculties is the 
result. This would account for the intensity of the 
thoughts or emotions—but does it establish their 
superior trustworthiness ? That, it seems to me, 
could be assumed only under the theory of direct 


revelation by some higher personality, who is able } 


to speak to the soul only, orat least most forcibly, 
during the temporary subordination of our ani- 
mal nature. 

This is the old theory of the essential antago- 
nism of body and soul, Can you believe that God 
gave us bodies to care for, bodies which we must 
care for or die, yet such that the perfect caring 
for them dwarfs the soul? Think of it! If I do’ 
not maintain my body in accordance with God’s 
physieal laws my life is a failure. If I do so 
niaintain it IT see no visions and dream no dreams. 
I am shut off from communication with the Al- 
mighty ! 

On the other hand, T sin against my body: I 
commit excesses, and ain stretched on a bed of 
sickness. My physical nature is prostrate, and 
thereupon my spiritual nature enjoys higher and 
more convincing experiences than would be possi- 
ble under a steady-going, law-abiding life. In 
other words, the highest rewards of life are a eon- 
sequence of wrong-doing! 

Who are they whose religious experiences are 
most exalted ’—that is the usual word,—tolcanic, 
{ should say. Are they those whose life from 
childhood has been pure, honest, fulfilling their 
duties to the best of their ability? Not so: 
but those given over to gross wickedness, then 
brought to repentance by some sudden shock, 
overpowering emotion, awakening, or what not. 
That a moral revolution is often wrought by such 
occurrences, I freely admit; but to say that the 
spiritual experiences of such a person are better 
and truer than mine, that his flashes of convic- 
tion, however intense, are divinely mmspired, and 
is, to say the 
1 don't be- 
lieve that an all-wise and impartial God would 
grant his highest favors to those who least deserve 
them. The joy in heaven oves one sinner that 
repenteth is proper enough, except it carry depri- 
vation (as this theory supposes) to the ninety and 
nine just persons that have no need for repent- 
anee, 

There is another aspect to this question. Do 
these flashes of conviction in spiritual matters 
differ in kind from those we have in other connec- 
tions, convictions which may or may not be well 
founded? So far as my experience goes they do 
not. 

lam at work on a mathematical problem, and 
a difficulty causes me to stand at a stay, as Bacon 
words it. I think tong, and, to all appearance. 
fruitlessly ; but suddenly the desired equation 
stands before my mental vision as in lines of 
light. The clue is seized, the transposition made, 
and in a flash the solution is foreed upon me as a 
conviction. Did .a superior intelligence suddenly 
reveal that equation to me? I think not. I 
prefer to consider it a product of my own ind. 
if my mind is schooled to honest workin mathe- 
matics, the suggésted solution is probably the 
right one. If my mind is not so schooled it is 
quite as likely to be wrong. 

Again, Lam puzzling my brains over a machine 
to effect a certain end. I exhaust all the combin- 


_ ations I can devise, and fail to gain my object. 
,Afterwards—it may be after months of indirect 


brooding over the matter—the perfect machine 
flashes upon me; or, more correctly. perhaps, the 
particular combination which make~ the machine 
possible, then the structure seems to grow before 
the inner eye without conscious thought. [Query : 

Is not our best thought necessarily unconscious ? 
Conscious thinking is a two-fold operation, as 
little likely to be up to our best as our reading or 
speaking is when we are at the same time think- 
ing what the effect on our auditors is likely to be. 
As Brown-Sequard might say, we think best when 
both brains work in unison : not when one does 
the thin’ = and the other atands, with its hands 
in its pockets, looking on, or is engaged in doing 
somethir::+ antagonistic. ] The work of invention, 
I said, ic Jone without conscious thought. Was 
the machi ine revealed by a power higher than my 


- own? W> do not say so—if we are sane. 


I wish ‘o write an article on a certain subject. . 


but ean hit upon no satisfactory mode of treat- 
ment. Some morning, as I lie waiting for the 
breakfast bell (my signal for rising), the article 
surges through my mind so aptly expressed that 
I am pleased if I can catch but a little of its spirit 
and method when I try to write it out from mem- 
ory. Shall I say that the article was inspired by 
an artist higherthan 1? My experience in such 
matters gives little ground for such an assuinp- 
tion. Sometimes the work is good; quite as fre- 
quently it turns out very poor. I take it upa 
week after for revision, and am surprised at its 
weakness and emptiness. Yet at the time it 
seemed uncommonly good—for me. 

I meet a lady, and my heart jumps as never 
before. It is love at first sight, with all the infat- 
uation the term involves. Acquaintance confirms 
my impression. Shall I say that the excellence of 
that lady was divinely revealed to me, so that I 
loved her perforce, and knew not why? Possibly 
I may live to find her stupid, deceitful, unlovely, 
utterly unworthy of the worship I had sponmtane- 
ously given her. Nevertheless, while the infatua- 
tion lasted the conviction was real that she was 
of diviner make than other women. Was it 
inspiration or delusion? From above, below, or 
within 

The certain truth of a theological dogma flashes 
upon me with peculiar, it may be painful, vivid- 
ness. It seems burnt into my spiritual nature. 
Shall | accept it as a revelation from the Divine ? 
Suppose, in after years, it seems to conflict with 
other truths; suppose it becomes repugnant to 
my reason, to my moral sense, to everything I 
naturally cling to? What shall I say ? 

If this does not happen, what shall I say when 
you receive in the same way a seeming revela- 
tion, equally vivid, equally convineing (to you), 
and equally lasting, vet precisely of contrary 
effect ’ Such conflicts of conviction are common. 
Is intensity of conviction evidence of truth? If 
during these ecstatic moments men receive com- 
munications from heaven, truths which they 
could not get at other times,’ or could not aecept 
with such perfect confidence if otherwise present- 
ed, ought not the tenor of such convictions to be 
the saine, their source being (assumed to be) one ? 

1 have jotted down these impressions and 
doubts of mine somewhat hastily, perhaps crude- 
lv, but you will not mistake my meaning. Per- 
haps by approaching the subject from a different 
point of view, as you are likely to, you may be 
able to turn my one-sided’ view to advantage, sug- 
gestively if not otherwise. 

Very truly. ete., R. 


[fN REPLY TO THE ABOYE.]} 


My dear R—-: 

{ have read your letter attentively and with 
great interest. In approaching these topics, 1 am 
undoubtedly under some bias or prepossesion in 
favor of attributing a religious import to phenom- 
ena. But | believe that my sincere and profound 
desire to reach the truth—a desire which in any 
candid mind must be strong in proportion as the 
interests involved are great—gives some degree of 
fairness to ny mental processes. : 

Your inferences seem to me _ legitimate as 
against certain frequent misconceptions of relig- 
ious thinkers. I want to disavow for my own 
part some of these. In the first place, I think 
abnormal experiences—experiences resulting from 
a disturbance of the ordinary healthy balance of 
the faculties—can never be made the prime found- 
ations of a belief. They are of necessity suspect- 
ed witnesses. It is only as they throw incidental 
light on conclusions drawn from the regular nor- 
mal operations of the system, that they have any 
value at all. For the main purposes of our dis- 
cussion I should throw them out of court 
altogether. I quite agree with you, that to sup- 
pose the highest revelations can only come 
through the disorder of the body is very repug- 
nant to reason. I take the idea of an antagonism 
between body and soul to be the very reverse of 
truth. Let us for the present, then, leave out of 
account all experiences born of disease or the ac- 
tion of drugs, and consider only the operations of 
a healthy and well-balanced system.; 

Now, I have no such idea of ‘‘revelation”™ as 
you imply —something interposed from outside 

ogdinary course of things—something anti- 
thetical to the mind’s own operation. When you 
and I converse, your words are absolutely your 
own. But I do not imagine God as thus inter- 
jecting now and then a Divine word into my life 
—a word with all the sureness of his infinite and 
perfect being stamped upon it—so that it could 


be said, ‘* That idea is from God ; the other ideas 
in the mind are only human.” 

My conception, if I can make it clear to you, be 
this: That the supreme power of the universe 
absolutely encompasses man. That all the laws 
of the human mind are as directly an expression 
of that power as the laws of the physical universe. 
That in learning those laws, in learning, that is, 
the proper education and use of our faculties, we 
are in the strictest sense learning the divine law ; 
receiving, if you please to say so, the divine reve- 
lation. 

Now, among the normal, anal natural facul- 
ties of the mind, I place an immediate conscious- 
ness of this supreme Power. I assume that this 
faculty is not constant in its operations ; that it is 
not possessed alike by all individuals; that in the 
same individual it varies in clearness and intensity 
at different times according to variation of con- 
ditions ; that it is eminently susceptible of edu- 
cation :—in all these particulars corresponding to 
the other faculties, logical reason, memory, im- 
agination, ete. This spiritual faculty—to name it 
so for convenience—will yield results varying in 
correctness according to the degree of its educa- 
tion, and as circumstances are more or less favor- 
able. ‘That its indications are sometimes false, 
sometimes crude, sometimes contradictory, does 
not discredit the validity of the faculty. The 
saine is true of every human faculty. Men have 
to be patiently educated and disciplined, both as 
individuals and as a race, in the right use of the 
reason, imagination, conscience, taste, all the 
powers of the mind. And the spiritual faculty, 
as the highest, is slow and late in reaching full 
development. | 

That is my theory. To give all the proof in 
support of it would be to rehearse and analyze the 
whole religious history of mankind. I don’t pro- 
pose to undertake that, but only to apply this 
idea to personal experiences, and especially to my 
own experiences. because 1 know those best. 

Under many different circumstances, I have a 
profound conviction, for which I cannot assign 
grounds in terms of logical reason, of great spirit- 
ual truths. For instance: after long and anxious 
inward debate over the problems of existence, I 
have at times a sense, whose depth it is difficult to 
express to another—a// is well. 1 feel that I and 
the whole universe are safe. 1 rest in the con- 
sciousness of a supreme Power, that.is not malign 
nor indifferent. 

Again, before a beautiful sunset, or some other 
striking aspect of nature, especially in looking up 
to the stars—there comes upon me a sense of awe 
and of rapture. I am in the presence of a greater 
than Il. I may searcely name Him—he transcends 
my comprehension—but he is more august, more 
lovely than anything else I know. 

Again, in my effort to do right and not wrong in 
the various relations of life—to be pure and not 
base, faithful and not remiss, true, and upright, 
and unselfish—I recognize a struggle to conform 
to the highest and best in the universe—to come 
into harmony with a Power that works for right- 
eousness. My will seeks to ally itself with a higher 
will: seeks, not to escape the necessity of utmost 
exertion, but in its own utmost exertion to draw 
supply and reinforcement from something mightier 
than itself. My moral nature seems to bring me 
close to this supreme, dimly-known, but real Di- 
vinity. 

So, too, through the emotional nature | seem to 
have relationship with him. Not awe stirs alone, 
but veneration, sas and yearning for closer com- 
panionship. 

I have been in smilie which darkened the 
whole of life. and in the midst of it the sense that 
a higher and better will than mniine was having its 
way has brought supreme consolation. 

In thinking on religious subjects—for example, 


sometimes in writing upon them—when my mind . 


is at its best and clearest—I pass into a re- 
gion of certainty. It includes but few and very 
simple subjects—but so great that I thrill with a 
sense of them. I feel: ‘‘lam nofalone. I am-not 
uneared for. I, yea, the whole universe, are 
wrapped in the bosom of God. All things work 
together for good. Trouble, sorrow, all the expe- 
riences of earth, are bringing us to a glory that 
shall enfold all creatures.” 

To me these experiences carry in themselves 
their own witness. I ask no man to believe in 
God or in future blessedness on the strength of 
what I have felt. But I recognize that similar ex- 
periences are recorded in all ages. I see that they 
have connected themselves with efforts and aspi- 


rations, however mixed and imperfect, toward — 


right ways of living. I take the testimony of 
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gome of the purest and most exalted souls it has | 


been my good fortune to know—men and women 
whose goodness and sweetness of disposition make 
one regard them with reverence—I take their tes- 
timony to similar experiences. I see that in this 
conviction of a supreme and beneficent Power, re- 
sponsive to the cry of the soul, inspiring and aid- 
ing its efforts toward perfection, employing all 
the processes of nature and life to fulfill a trans- 
cendent purpose of good to all—lies a mighty 
force toward the ends of right living, good citizen- 
ship, the uplifting of society. So, I accept such 
experiences as I have instanced as part of the nor- 
mal and legitimate operation of the human mind. 
I accept the conclusions to which they point, as 
at least a proximate approach to the truth, and 
truth in its highest and most vital form. 

You may say that most religious people have, 
from their spiritual experiences, inferred the truth 
of a great many dogmas which I have not men- 
tioned; dogmas which contradict each other; 
dogmas many of which are repulsive to your (and 
my) deepest convictions. I assent to all this. But 
in the first place it does not impugn the validity 
of the spiritual faculty, such as I have conceived 
it to be—a natural, educable, and not infallible 
faculty. We do not reject the logical faculty as 
invalid because men have built up contradictory 
schemes of philosophy by it, or the faculties ap- 
propriate to material science because that science 
shifts and fluctuates in its conclusions, denying in 
one age what it affirmed in the preceding. Nor 
should we any more deny the validity of the 
spiritual faculty because the Catholic affirms the 
divinity of Mary and the Protestant denies it to 
her, but attributes it to Christ; or because the 
Calvinist finds the Divine love expressed in the 
Atonement, while the Unitarian says that it is 
through the personal character of Jesus that 
Divine perfection shines. 

All these dogmatic expressions, varying un- 
doubtedly in comparative value and nearness to 
truth, do yet all testify to certain great common 
facts. To me it seems that the great theological 
movement of the age is toward reducing those 
facts to the simplest forms of statement. But 
this last view, though to me it has a very high in- 
terest, is not essential to the general philosophy 
of the subject. 

I hardly care to revert to the exeeptional and 
abnormal phenomena on which our conversation 
turned. I should say of them only this: that as 
under certain conditions of bodily derangement 
there is a temporary stimulation of some faculties, 
so that not only the imagination but even the 
logical and mathematical faculties do for a little 
while exceptionally good work; so the spiritual 
faculty, under like conditions, may at times work 
at its best, and its visions be of true light and not 
of delusion. But I would not for an instant lay 
any stress on these exceptional instances, as 
materially affecting the main argument. 

I welcome your examples of the sudden illumin- 
ation of the mind, upon a mathematical problem, 
a mechanical invention, and the like, as perfect 
illustrations of the similar operation, at times, of 
the spiritual faculty. It, too, has flashes of convic- 
tion—yielding sometimes transcendent moments, 
which become epochs in a man’s history. But I 
should claim for these no miraculous character, 
no introduction of an infallible revelation—but 
only that validity which belongs to the legitimate 
working of the mind in its highest states. 

What you call ‘‘ voleanic” experiences are the 
product of law as much as any other. Their 
intensity may be due to temperamental causes, 
and is no necessary guaranty as to the degree of 
truth which they convey. Cartainly, I hold the 
temperate, right-living man, who develops all his 
faculties, a far better medium to receive the truth 
than the just-reformed drunkard or debauchee. 
Yet, that the man who by a tremendous will-effort 
or emotional impulse has just reverted from wal- 
lowing in the mire to pure living should have 
exceptionally vivid glances of moral truth is not 
contrary to nature. It is as natural as that sud- 
den cessation of violent pain should bring an 
exquisite thrill of relief surpassing in transient 
intensity what the untortured body ever feels. 
But, certainly, it is the experiences of the sound 
and sane to which we must chiefly look for trust- 
worthy disclosures of knowledge. 

The whole subject broadens so as one goes on 
that I may as well end here abruptly. I have 
tried to tell you on what grounds I assume a 
sptritual faculty in man, as a normal, legitimate 
function of his nature. It is, I apprehend, in the 
operations of this faculty, submitted to the sober- 
est and most searching consideration, that we find 


“the root of all religion as distinguishod from | 


moral systems and ceremonial practices.” I have 
treated the matter very imperfectly, and left out | 
much that belongs to even its elementary devel- 
opment; but I hope I have shown that I do not 
rest the basis of religion on abnormal experiences 
or contempt of natural law. 

Yours, cordially, M, 


A RESULT OF PRAYER. 


bs ET us each,” said a Sunday-school teacher 

one day to his class of six Christians, 
‘*mentally select some unconverted friend for 
whom we have a speeial regard, and present him 
in prayer at the seat of mercy until the spirit of 
(¢od shall be revealed in him.” 

‘Very well,” replied a member of the class—for 
the utmost freedom in discussion was allowed— 
‘*but they tell us that the laws of nature, which I 
take to be the decrees of God, are fixed and in- 
variable; what, then, can be the use in praying 
him to change them ? petition or no petition, he 
will have merey on whom he wiil.” 

“Yes, the natural laws are permanent,” an- 
swered the teacher; ‘‘the days of miracles are 
passed and gone: yet Christ commanded us to 
pray; he prayed himself, and we have many in- 


| stances of immediate answers to the supplications 


of the faithful.”’ 

‘Give us one. Give us one,” interposed several 
members of the class. 

‘Certainly, rejoined the teacher : ‘*the pious 
Flavel, once at sea in a dreadful tempest, fell 
upon his knees imploring Christ to still the storm ; 
and the fury of the waves abated ere he closed 
his supplication.” 

“It might have happened,” continued one, 
‘that the violence of the wind was spent the mo- 
ment that Flavel began to pray, so that what 
seemed to be an answer to his request was, after 
all, but just the operation of natural law. I can 
not see how such a law can be changed, except by 
a miracle.” 

‘Nor I,” replied the teacher, ‘‘ but a natural 
law is nothing but a mode of action—the line on 
which power is projected—and altogether differ- 
ent from the power itself. Effects are the result 
of power in action, often under various laws; 
yet it must not be forgotten that the power 
and spring of action are in God, our Father, who 
has invited us to come to him for the develop- 
ment.” | 

** Still,” rejoined the other, ‘‘the purposes of 
the Deity are changeless, why should we then 
attempt to move him ?” 

‘* Because,” the teacher said, ‘‘he has com- 
manded it; and the purpose, therefore, may in- 
elude the prayer; that is, you shall ask, and in 
one sense the power shall be exerted as a conse- 
quence of your asking. Conversion is, moreover, 
by a spiritual law; and who shall say in what 
mysterious paths the spirit of God moves over 
the spirit of man? It is a free spirit, a gracious 
spirit, and most clearly promised to those who 
ask in faith. God might not change a natural 
law in answer to our prayers; yet he may bring 
his and our spirit into such relation to the law as; 
to make it instrumental in securing a response to 
our request. Above the law the springs of power 
are all concealed in his eternal goodness. He is 
our Father, and by the voice, as well as the ex- 
ample, of his beloved Son invites us to him ; shall 
we not then believe and ask him ?” 

** Yes, yes, yes,” assented every one ; and it was 
then agreed that each member of the class should, 
in the name of Jesus and in secret, daily pray for 
the conversion of some one near and dear to him. 

Now what was the result ? 

Two or three weeks subsequent to this deter- 
mination I was, one Monday morning, riding in the 
cars to Boston. Anaged business man was sitting 
opposite to me and talking rapidly of plans for 
the enlargement of his estate. In his conver- 
sation he happened to make use of the word 
‘‘riches.” ‘* Yes,” said I, gently interrupting him, 
‘‘and there is another kind of riches !” 

‘‘ True, true,” he answered, and I noticed as he 
spoke a moistening in his eye and a quivering on 
his lip. I said no more. At the next prayer- 
meeting he, to the surprise of every one, was 
present. He rose and prayed in broken utter- 
ances ; he besought others to pray for him, and 
during the meeting he took the hand of a person 
near him and exclaimed : ‘‘ This brother borrowed 
of me the other day one thousand dollars know- 
ing he could not pay me. I here openly and 
heartily forgive him, and every other man, as I 
myself hope to be forgiven of God, our Father.” 


It transpired afterwards, that he was one for 
whom a member of the class was making special 
supplication. 

{ myself selected one very dear to me as the ob- 
ject of my earnest supplication. It was a lady. 
She came to visit me, and yet, so tenderly deli- 
cate are the relations between congenial spirits, 
that during the whole week she spent with me, 
though praying for her constantly, I failed to 
speak personally with her on the subject of re- 
ligion. But as she was leaving me at the depot, 
I took her hand and said: ‘‘ I hope that God will 
bless you, and that you will yet find peace in 
loving him.” 

‘‘T have now no one but God to love,” she, 
weeping, said and left me. It was my widowed 
mother, and I soon had the pleasure of seeing 
her seated at the table which commemorates the 
death of Christ, our Saviour. 

The five other persons prayed for by this class 
all became Christians; and by their lives afford 


another instance of God's attention to our pray- | 


ers; and of his power, whatever may be said of 
natural law, or the permanence of his decree, to 
bring the heads and hands of men to labor for 
the outspread and upbuilding of his kingdom. 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 
By KLINGLE. 


LAS!" a little Violet sighed, 
With just a grain of injured pride, 
** Why did they tint my purple breast 
With deeper coloring than the rest, 
And give me such a graceful stem— 
Taller, by far, than given to them— 
And give me fragrance, if was made > 
No nook, embosomed ip the shade, 
Where I could spread my purple vest 
Unscoreched by suns, by dews refreshed 2?” 
** Hush, murmur not,” a Violet said. 
The tall stem bent ita pretty head 
And saw, quite nestled to the ground, 
The piainest violet to be found, 
And smiled to hear it whisper low: - 
Pray be content awhile; I know 
The Hand that made us knows the best 
The place to fling each purple vest. 
Pray be content; the Hand, though siow, 
Will come again with dew I know.” j 


. Unsoothed, the restless Violet swept 
Her pretty petals right and left, 
And murmured at the golden air, 
The crimson sweeping everywhere ; 
The feverish breath of passing hours ; 
The feverish breath of panting flowers; 

- The Hand tkat kept the dew away; 
The Hand that ruled the golden day ; 
Till parched and weary, wilted quiée, 
A restless, tossing, withered fright, 
The discontented Violet hung 
Upon its weary stem undone. 
Her freshness gone from stem and vest, 
The purple faded from her breast ; 
While patient in her humble place, 
The Violet plain of vest and face, ' 
Contented though the hours were slow ; 
Contented in the crimson giow ; 
Contented, waited for the dew | 
The Good Hand yet would bring she knew; 
And when the star awoke there lay 
Upon her breast, as bright as they, 
A dew-drop cool, and who can teil 
Where slept a Violet in the dell 
More fresh and fair than she; while near, 
The discontented, withered, sear, : 
No beauty knew, no fragrance gave; 
No more its purple breast could wave; 
Alas ! too late in death she knew. 
That to contentment came the dew. 

MELICK Hovsz, Rahway, N. J. 


THE NAME AMERICA. 
By Henry P. Jonnsron. 


N the March Atlantic Jules Marcou broaches a 

theory upon the origin of the name America 

which cleverly rules out all the controversy and 

mystery surrounding the subject by making the 
word indigenous to the continents it describes. 

Briefly it is this: That there exists in Nicaragua 

a solitary link in the spinal mountain chain of the 


hemisphere which from the very earliest date the. 


natives have called ‘‘Americ”—that Columbus 
and his companions must have visited this region 
as a gold mining center—and that the aboriginal 
name became familiar and finally passed current 
first in Spain and then through Europe to distin- 
guish the new world. In short, Marcou sums up, 
America is American. 

The theory is ingenious and quite acceptable— 
for it makes our name our’ own—but unfortu- 
nately we are obliged to discard it in order to 
save the reputation of a long line of eminent dis- 
putants who have insisted that a certain Amerigo 
Vespucci was responsible for our christening. As 
there is no likelihood of his being left out of the 
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account by historical critics, Marcou’s idea must 
be received less as a serious than a fanciful 
contribution to the subject. He has brought it 
forward, however, at a very good time, for it is 
something of a new question whether the popular 
notions of the origin of our name are correct and 
just. If ‘hey are not it is worth while to change 
them. 

As the case stands, there isa bad odor about our 
title. The good name of this ‘‘ fourth quarter of 
the globe” is questioned at the outset. Ask any 
school-boy and he will accuse Vespucci of the 
greatest piece of meanness on record in plucking 
an honor that belonged to Columbus. The latest 
geographies and histories, like all that went be- 
fore them, leave him under a cloud as a pretender, 
a hireling, a navigator who discovered nothing 
but his own importance. He has been so effect- 
ually neglected as a figure in history, that al- 
though two continents immortalize his name, it 
might be difficult to find a monument to his 
memory in either. This is simply the result of a 
prevailing sentiment, originating in our school- 
rooms, that the name America was dishonestly 
foisted upon the Western hemisphere and that its 
continuous use is nothing less than the _ per- 
petuation of an injustice. : 

But is this sentiment well founded? Has it not 
rather grown up carelessly as a matter of tradition, 
representing only one, and that the least plausible, 
side of the case ? Have we not wronged Vespucci ? 
Let it be remembered that the controversy over 
this navigator originated with Spanish _histo- 
rians and has been kept up by them with great 
warmth and bitterness for more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years. It is easy to understand the 
indignation of the first writers when the fact 
gradually dawned upon them that, outside of 
Spain, Europe had fixed a name on the newly 
discovered continents which seemed to disparage 
the claims of Columbus. It was an insult they 
proposed to resent and they immediately attacked 
Vespucci as responsible for it. They have all 
along made out a strong case against him, it must 
be confessed, but still it is unreasonable to accept 
their version of it without allowance. In the dis- 
pute Vespucci has had comparatively few defend- 
ers. The weight of history has borne down heav- 
ily upon him from the start, especially since both 
English and American writers have, until lately, 
fallen in with the Spanish views; which suffi- 
ciently explains our own popular impressions on 
the subject. Butit seems now that these views 
are not to be received without very material 
modifications. History is apparently correcting 
herself on this vexed point, thanks to recent and 
impartial critics who have searched the whole 
ground, not the least of whom is Humboldt—and 
whose new conclusions, or rather unprejudiced 
conclusions, are now generally accepted by stu- 
dents of American ‘history. To state the merits 
of the long wrangle would be imposible here, of 
_course, but these three or four points may be re- 
garded as being nearest the truth in the case : 

There is no satisfactory proof that Amerigo 
Vespucci wished to deprive Columbus of the hon- 
ors due him(the two were friends); it does not 
appear that he gave his name to any part of the 
new world as descriptive of a new world since 
both he and Columbus died in the supposition 
that they had only reached some remote part of 
Asia ; it is conceded that a publisher in the little 
town of St. Die, in Lorraine, suggested the word 
America to designate the newly discovered lands 
which Vespucci had described more fully than 
any of his companions, and that a pamphlet he 
printed popularized the name in Europe ; finally, 
it is not at all certain that Vespucci knew of the 
honor thrust upon him by the Lorraine book- 
seller. Heis open, it is true, to the charge of falsely 
claim the discovery of the main-land of South 
America, but that is immaterial in this connection, 
and is moreover susceptible of several explana- 
tions. Humboldt in his exhaustive and unbiased 
examination of this question is inclined to acquit 
Vespucci of fraud or malice, and his opinion may 
be regarded as final until new matter is brought 
to light on the subject. There is accordingly 
every reason for rejecting the old and jarring 
theory of the origin of our continental title and 
every reason for referring it, as Irving does, to the 
caprice of fortune. . : 

It will strike some minds, no doubt, that this 
whole matter is unimportant, trivial. ‘‘ What's in 
& name *” it may be asked. Just this, in our case: 
that if we have no right to the name America, we 
are living under an alias, and that is disrepu- 
table. Let us rather, under the new light we 
have, stop slandering Vespucci and thank the 


fortune that was so kindly capricious as to give 
us the fairest name of all the continents, and that 
not unfairly. | 


DESIGNING THE HOUSE. 
By M. B. B. 
OME would begin with the kitchen, and de- 
velop the various other members of the house- 


hold body about that asthe nucleus. Good, thrifty 
country housewives, whose biscuits are as delicate 


as sea-foam, and whose coffee decants as clear as 


wine, would thus proceed without hesitation. No 
word shall be offered here to dispute the wisdom 
of giving that department the precedence. Of the 
moral condition of a household, what ways are 
there which have not a very near and vital rela- 
tion to the quality of yeast and the chemistry of 
gravies? When the fireside hour has come, the 
most subtle apothegm of Emerson may be neu- 
tralized by the burnt steak of the morning; the 
unreasonable butter of the tea-table will render 
utterly opaque the most lucid paradox of Tho- 
reau ; and Shelley's dim-soaring wings be brought 
wounded and fluttering to the earth by the deadly 
shaft of saleratus pancakes. Many, indeed, are 
the methods worse than this of giving the pre- 
eminence to the substratum which sustains all 
that is desirable. Worst of all is to begin with 
the parlor, and give that the most graceful pro- 
portions and cheerful exposure, if it be a room set 
apart only for company on rare occasions. 

For myself, however, I would give first atten- 
tion to the designing of that apartment—call it 
‘‘ keeping-room,” library, or whatever—which is 
the one where the family gathers, in its hours of 
relaxation from the manifold cares and labors of 
the day, for social and intellectual culture ; where 
the letters are written ; where the leaves of the 
fresh magazine are cut ; where the last new book 
is skimmed ; or, better still, the old one re-read. 

The views of the landscape in every direction I 
would study from the ground as yet unbroken for 
the foundation stones; and where the radiating 
lines of finest vista centered—the focus that should 
collect for the eye the group of pines upon the 
gray rocks, the ancient woods of the rounded hill- 
top,'the distant peak which the sun last visits, the 
far-off spire of the dotted valley, the glimpses of 
the serpentine stream, there should be built a 
bay-window—did I say the library first ?—a solita- 
ry bay-window should be the beginning, that 
apartment the next erection ; and then the various 
accommodations of the home-structure should crys- 
tallize, one after another, each in its appropriate 
place ; for let it not be inferred that these latter 
should be left to arrange themselves at hap- 
hazard. There isno part of the house, indeed, but 
that should have the best arrangement that 
thorough study and deliberation can give it. 

The are of the sun’s circle should be upon that 
side ; it is difficult to imagine the living-room (so 
well thus called) upon any other than a southward 
exposure. No trees should be allowed very mate- 
rially to interfere with the entrance of the health- 
giving sunshine in this latitude where there are 
really but few weeks in the whole year when its 


full force is other than welcome. From this point 


the open lawn should be in full view, with its 
flower-beds and blossoming shrubs; the croquet 
ground—even the hilarious field of boyhood’s 
mumblete-peg and one-old-cat ! 

Before a finger is lifted toward building, every 
detail of the room should have the most thorough 
study. Know beforehand the position and aspect 
of each panel, each door, and window ; what posi- 
tion and space should be given to the few indis- 
pénsable plants which are to adorn the room, not 
make it a greenhouse. In fact, there should be 
more attention given to the designing of this 
apartment alone than is given in most cases in 
this extemporaneous country to a whole house ; 
and he who does this part well will be in little 
danger of giving the other departments less 
attention than they may justly claim. As has 
been said, no pains should be spared to make the 
most humble as perfect as possible for their seve- 
ral purposes. 

By all means, put the sacred, darkened parlor— 
if there be such a room within the scope of your 


-plan—in congenial isolation upon the north-east 


corner of the house ; and when your friends come, 
marshal them solemnly and ceremoniously there- 
in; show them the furniture, the family photo- 


graphs, and the excruciating Death-bed of Napo- 


leon over the mantel; and then—but you need 
not invite them into that cosy, cheery room 
which is the scene of the every-day social enjoy- 
ment of your family, with its worn carpet, old 


chairs, magazines, and whole happy air of at- 
homeness; for you will find that they have all 
involuntarily drifted there within a half-hour— 
unless you have taken the precaution to lock 
them in! : 

In another article I hope to give expression to a 


room—some details regarding its construction and 
furnishing. 


HE WHO IS NOT AGAINST US IS 
FOR US. 


By MARGARET Boverne. 


HAVE been painfully impressed lately by the 

bitterness of spirit that seems to obtain 
among differing denominations, and I ask myseif 
often if it can be possible that the writers and 
speakers really believe what their words imply. 
We say, complacently, that the age of religious 
intolerance is past—that now liberty of conscience 
prevails. To some extent this is certainly true ; 
the inquisition, with its tortures, is not permitted, 
neither is the massacre of St. Bartholomew re- 
peated. And yet there is often so much rancor 
and unfairness in the criticisms of opposing sects 
that one is led to suspect that some germs of the 
old spirit of persecution lie hidden away in secret 
corners of the heart. 

Of course, every earnest soul holds its beliefs to 
be true, and therefore sacred. Were this not so 
it would be a jest to call them beliefs. That 
which is to us truth has become so through ear- 


weighed evidence, and, for reasons satisfactory to 
ourselves, have decided in favor of certain views, 
rejecting others. Since this is our own case, 
ought we not, in common justice, to accord the 
same liberty to others, and to believe that their 
different conclusions are also the results of con- 
scientious investigation? I do not call that belief 
which has been accepted without thought, merely 
as an inheritance from one's fathers. Such a 
faith has but a weak title to be considered as a 
personal conviction. 

I know we are told that the Scriptural way of 
salvation is so plain ‘‘that the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” But, where 
men are not ‘‘fools,” but are sincerely seeking, 
though with limited and, often, with perverted 
abilities, for divine truth, there is an immense 
field for different decisions. Surely, when we see 
the various, even the antagonistic creeds, all 
claiming that their bases rest in honest interpre- 
tations of Bible truth, we oucht to learn a lesson 
of forbearance and generosity. 

It sometimes seems—I will only say seems—as 
though there were a special pleasure taken in 
putting the meanest construction on the motives 


and sneers were the most potent weapons with 
which to wage warfare against ‘false doctrine, 
heresy and schism.” We should smile at a gene- 
ral who attacked the wooden guns of the enemy, 
leaving the artillery forces at liberty to march on 
and join the great body of its army, and then 
boasted of his successes. But until a man puts 


“himself in honest relations with any antagonist 


he cannot be aware of their true relative position. 

I am not thinking of those whose spiritual na- 
tures are undeveloped and whose intellects turn 
away from, rather than towards, the investigation 
of religious truth. Those of whom I write are 
honest searchers for truth, who believe that they 
have found something which is-of priceless value. 
Be they evangelical or radical, they are entitled 
to a respectful hearing and a courteous rejection 
by those whom they fail to convince. 

We believe truth to be infinite, many-sided. 
Why, then, should any school arrogate to itself 
the monopoly of all that is revealed? Why not, 
by fair-minded examination, appropriate all that 
is true in whatever creed it may be found. 

And again, when the form of faith must be re- 
jected, why not welcome cordially and with co- 
operation the efforts made by all who seek the 
elevation of humanity and the relief of suffering ? 
‘‘In union is strength” is one of our national 
mottoes. If there could be -a kindly emphasis 
placed upon the points of agreement and a gener- 
ous toleration shown towards those of difference, 
would not the results be good? Would not the 
power to uplift men from the misery of soul and 
body that so oppresses them be strengthened ? 

It must be a part of the divine plan that men 
should be of different minds in regard to almost 
every subject of belief. As intelligence and cult- 
ure increase, these differences become more pro- 


| nounced and the hope of a common faith fails 
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ms. 
always be living, active; and that while it is so 
questions must be asked, answers given. There- 
fore, we may safely welcome all who seareh for 
truth ‘‘as for a hid treasure,” and we may trust 
the results to Him who gives liberally, without 
upbraiding, to those who desire wisdom. 


RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. 


E stood before the Sanhedrim ; 
The scowling rabbis gazed at hina. 

He recked not of their praise or blaine ; 
There was no fear, there was no shamic, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 
His first day's light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, Who art thou ? 
What hast thou been? What art thou now? 
Thou art not he who vesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way; 

For he was blind. 
—And Tom he; 
For Twas blind, but iow 


He told the atory o'er and o'er; 
It was his full heart’s only lore; 
A prophet on the Sabbath-day 
Had touched hi~ sightless eyes with clay, 
And male him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but cannot shock 
The hundred-fat hoimn-rooted rock. 


Their threats and fury all went wide; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and His band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 
. All could not change him by one word. 


Tknow not what this ian may he, 
Sinner ov saint: but as for me, 
One thing T know, that Tam he 
Who once was blind, and now I see. 


They were all doctors of renown. 
The great ncn of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise, 
Beneath their wide phvlacteries; 
The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
And honor crowned their silver hairs. 
The man they jeered and hughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, aud humbly born; 
But he knew bettcr far than they 
What came to him that Sabbath-day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 

—John Hey, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 


— 


Becture-Hoom Calk, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


IN EVERVTHING GIVE THANKS. 
FripAY EvENING. April 16, 1875. 


TJ T is one of the great elements of power in the 
i. New Testament that it was written by men that 
were bearing the whole stress of those sufferings which 
the human heart feels most acutely, and that they 
were writing to men liable to every form of disaster, 
and suffering—poverty, shame, fear, the incertitude 
which comes froin change of base in religious belief, 
and all the haras-ing influences that men are liable to. 

Now, it has become almost a truism that a Book 
written by refugees, expatriated men, suffering to 
such a degree that they did not think it extravagant 
to say that they died deaths daily, and were counted 
aa the off-scouring of the world—it is almost a truism 
that the Book written by such men to other men suf- 
fering in a degree some such trouble, is the most hope- 
ful, the most courageous, the most comforting, the 
most inspiring of books. 

We conceive of Tennyson, on the Isle of Wight, at 
his delightful home, surrounded by everything that is 
beautiful in vegetation, aud in a house stored with all 
that is luxurious, he being revered and praised by book 
and paper and magazine—we conceive of him there 
throwing off those voluptuous poems (voluptuous, vot 
in a bad sense, but in the best sense of pleasure-giviny) ; 
and one says, “ Well, that is what we should expect: 
we should suppose that a man out of such comfort and 
luxury would comfort people’; and that is true; but 
that the great Book of consolation for universal hu- 
manity, which meets human want and weakness iu 
every phase, should have been written out of prisons, 
out of dungeons, and out of exile, by men who were 
imperiled by the elements, by the multitude, by their 
own countrymen, and by false friends—that that 
should have been the source of the most consolatory 
literature in the world, is surprising. 

Good, deep, rich soil is better for some things—for 
instance, is better for roses—than poor soil; but if you 
have ever been expert in gardenfng you know that 
the mignonette loses pretty much all its fragrance in 
rich soil, but becomes more and more fragrant as you 
put it in poor soil. So it isin human hearts. Some of 
them grow as fat as weeds do, and as worthless as 
weeds do, in prosperity; but many of them are never 


God be praised that spiritual truth nit | 


fracrant until they are pressed on every side, and 
their roots are in impoverishment. And so it is with 
this Book. 

Now, there fall out all the way through it what 
might be called little maxims of happiness —un- 
observed expressions that keep in them the whole 
secret of human happiness and courage; and we read 
them, and read them, and no more think what is in 
them than a boy thinks what is under the ice when he 
is skating on it. Here is ove of them: 

“Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving.” 

Live in @ constant sen- + of the presence, the con- 
versibioness, and the com) iionableness of your dear 
Lord; and look on the bri.cht side of everything—that 
is about a free renderin:. Do not draw your cour- 
age and your hope froin just what you see about 
you. Realize every hour and every moment that you 
are the beloved of the dear Lord, and that you can 
apeak with him about everything. ‘ Watch’’—that is, 
be alert--with every faculty open. Be in that state of 
communicableness in your own soul that you can turn 
yourself freely and constantly to the Lord that is 
just above you, that hears you, that watches you, 
and that knows all about you. Then in regard to 
everything that is about you, study thankfulness. 
In everything see something that pleases you, so that 
you will have to thank God for it. 

Now, I defy anybody to take these two direc- 
tious and after that be anything but a peaceful and 
happy and courageous and brave man—of course dis- 
eases excepted, Which pervert the vormal opcration of 
the mind, 

In this matier of thanksgiving—for it is on that side 
of the subject that I am going to speak to you, to- 
night—in this matter of thanksgiving, I am afraid 


| that we do it up almost all together, once a year, on 


about the 24th or 25th of November; and that continu- 
ous thanksgiving is hardly thought of as a Christian 
grace; while as a commaud it is one of the most impor- 
tant and one of the most imperative in the whole 
Book, as well as in the nature of the mind itself. 
There should be, and think there is iu many minds,a 
(disposition to recognize a gift in everything. There 
have been striking examples of it on record. St. 
Francis’s Hymn is a famous instance. Itis a hymn 
which he wrote in Italian, at a time when that lan- 
guage was thought to be utterly unworthy of litera- 
ture. He wrote it for the common people. Init be 
thanked God for almost everything that he could 
think of—for the sun, for the moon, for the clouds, for 
the rain, for grain, for grass, for birds, etc. The man’s 
hubits of miud were such that he saw in all objects 
something which reminded him of God, and of the 
soodness of God. 

You will see a sparrow hopping all over the ground, 
and it will not touch anything unless it isa worn, if 
it can help it; and so, in the nest-building period, and 
in the brooding-time, with the robin. You will ob- 
serve that the bee does not touch a worm or insect, 
but goes right to blossoms, and at once dives down 
into the hovey-cells; and he finds something in every 


ope of them. There is not a flower that grows which: 


does not give some honey, if you only have the pro- 
boscis With which to go down into the cell. 

Now, while we are not to disdain the more obvious 
gifts of refreshment and of pleasure which minister to 
the senses, yet there is in almost every event some 
subtle element that may be sweet to those who 


know how to extract the sweetness; to those who. 


have the art (for it becomes an art), or the educa- 
tion (for we have to be educated into everything 
thautis not animal), of finding the sweet, the good, in 
whatever we have to do with. And in a correspond- 
ing sense gratitude is an art—an art which is seldom 
learned, but an art which, if it were universal, would 
transform the world ina day. If it could be given to 
mcn as an immediate experience, as an instant revela- 
tion, it would dry up half the tears on the globe 
to-day. It would destroy half the temptations to 
which men are subject, if they could see in events and 
experiences, and in their results, reason for thanksgiv- 
ing. Hf we could sec that there was in each event 
something so good, something so sweet, something so 
praiseworthy, that the instantaneous impulse of the 
soul should be, ** Dear Lord. I thank thee for that, or 
something of that, or so much of that,” half the suffer- 
ing of life would be relieved. | 

That this is not merely my imagination, you will 
find by looking at other passages. Paul, writing to 
the Philippians, toward the close of his life, says: 

Be careful for nothing.” 

Of course, he uses care in the sense of carking, rasp- 
ing anxiety: not in the sense of responsibility, but iu 
the sense of injurious care. : 

‘** Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

Did it ever occur to you that prayer was about the 
most selfish thing that most Christians perform? It 
often is. Let us illustrate it. 

You are a banker, you are very well off, you are 
very generous, and your sister’s son, we will say, sets 
up business near you. He is in want of capital, and 
you say to him, ‘“‘I should be glad to help you at any 
time; and he comes to you, and says, “I want $500, if 
you can let me have it.” You give him the money, 
and he takes it, and goes away, and spends it. He 
comes to you again, the next day, and says, “‘ Won't 
you let me have $500 more?” 


You give it to him,. 


and he says nothing, but takes it, and goes away, | 


and uses it. He comes back again in about a fort- 


night, and says, ‘Won't you let me have 


You give him a thousand dollars, and he goes out, and 
as before, saying nothing, and invests it. He comes 
back in another fortnight, and says, ‘Won't you let 
me have $2,000?’ He gets his $2,000, and goes off, and 
never says anything about it. His business enlarges 
on his hands, the demands upon him for money in- 
crease, and he comes back, and says, “Uncle! dear, 
generous uncle! let me have $5,000 more.” You give 
it to him, and he goes and spends it, and gets on with 
his business, till by and by he comes back again, and 
says, “Oh! oh! let me have $10,000 more.’ 

That is just the way men pray. They are beggars, 
They are all the time begging, and begging. They are 
continually asking this, that or the other thing, and 
never giving thanks for anything that they have. They 
are perpetually going to God and beseechivg and im- 
ploring him for favors. 


Now, the apostle does not object to that asking; but. ? 


see how you are to ask. You are to doit in a spirit of 
transcendent cheerfulness, under a sense of protecting 
providence. Do not be borne down; do not be anx- 
ious for anything; ‘‘but in everything, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving,” and a full 
recognition of what you have had, rejoice in it; 
and, feeling warmed by it, go back to the Benefactor, 
and ask again; and he that gives rightly is always 
paid by the re-echo of his gift; for he that is truly 


benevolent finds that his rejoicing is the rebound of 


the rejoicing which he has created. 


* Well, but,’> men say, ‘I do not see as I bave much 


to be thankful fer.” That depends. I do not suppose 
that prids ever did feel that it was taken care of 
enough. I suppose a selfish and proud person feels 
that God ought to neglect pretty much everything 
and take care of him; and that even then he would 
not quite do his duty. Such a person is satisfied with 
nothing else than mercy on mercy, continued inde¢fi- 
nitciy. Selfishness is an opeu maw that is never other 
than hungry, no matter how much you put into 
it. Vhe injustice of pride and of selfishness is enor- 
mous, perpetually; and love amovg men is scifish 
and proud and worldly, and never quite right. Men 
are apt to think of what they want, and not of what 
they have; of what they mean to have, and not of the 
refreshment and bounty of the things which they have. 

One man says, ‘*‘ Take my case, now: Here I was in 
perfect health, and strong: now my health is all gone; 
and do you suppose that I ought to be thankful for 
that?” A man must be a very dull, hard-natured 
man who can see nothing in sickness, nothing in that 
providence which surrounds him in his sickness, if he 
believes himself to be ason of God. Paul could say, 
“Well, this tabernacle is being taken down, but it 
reveals that house above not made with hands.”’ 

A man in his tent goes to bed, and can see nothing 
except the tent; but early in the morning, before the 
sun has come up, and while the stars are vet visible in 
the heavens, preparations are made for a long march in 
the cool hours of the day; and the servant draws out 
a pin, and throws back the flap, and the man opens his 
eyes and secs no canvas, but sees the stars, and the 
deep blue vault of glory over his head. 

Now, when my senses fail; when I feel that my body 
is crumbling; when Tam conscious that this taberna- 
cle is being taken down, and that the whole realm of 
heaven itself is being revealed to me, is there nothing 
for me to be grateful for? Is there nothing for a sick 
person to be thankful for? Is not pain itself a minis- 
twation of grace? Are not the care, and kindness, and 
love, and sympathy of friends round about one a rea- 
son of gratitude? If you are sensitive to these things 
are-there not reasons for gratitude even in sickness? 

“Well, but,” you say, “I have prosperous in 
this world; I have seen the time when men came to 
me; but now Iam bankrupt, now Tam breken down; 
I have gone down; and though Lam not a vagabond, 
perhaps, nevertheless, it has been a very scrious ques- 
tion as to where I should get my daily bread. No man 
pays me the respect which I used to receive.”’ 

Well, is there nothing in that for gratitude? I 
think it would be a very great thing fora man who 
was rightly proud to know how much of the respect 
which men paid him they paid to his money, and how 
much to him. When, having been prosperous, you are 
broken down, then everything you get is a tribute to 
your manhood. It isa good thing fora man to know 
how mueh the manhood in him is recognized. There 
is many a man who will take off his bat to your 
pocket, but who will not to your heart, nor to your 
conscience, nor to your taste; and if, when you bave 
no pocket, and nothing but heart, and conscience, 
and taste, and reason, any cling to you, it is the great- 
est compliment of your life. It is when men cease to 
have anything to expect from you, and therefore 
when there is no selfishness in it; it is when men have 
no respect for your power of hand or of money, and 
have respect only for that inward power of excellence 
which is given to universal manhood—it is only then 
that you know how well you are appreciated by them. 
It is a good thing for a man to find these things out. 

Moreover, it isa good thing for a man to find him- 
self out. No man, as long as he is buoyed up by bis 
business, by his friends, and by social institutions, 
knows what. he can do, or what he is; but when a 
man’s affairs are all shaken down he has an opportu- 
nity to see how much he has profited by his prosper- 
ity. He has an opportunity to see whether he can 
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é stand ur: ejone. He has an opportunity to see what 


his cours «nd hope are good for., He has an oppor- 
tunity to» « whether it is better to live for books and 
houses 21: iands and ships and warehouses, or for 
manhoov. aud if he has been living for manhood, he 


has a bet! 2 opportunity to show it than he had 


before. 
It wou! : ' ea pity if a man could not be a man when 


he had g:» health, when his bank account was pleth- 
orice, and \::en everybody was doing obeisance to him. 
It would ». a pity if a man could not walk cheery 
and hop: °t when everything was prosperous around 
him; but ‘/:x> moment a man has no bank, and has noth- 
ing that . could put into it if he hud one; the mo- 
meutam. has nothing but himself, he ought to have 
so much ©..bhood that he would not need bank, ship 
or store. 

You hu: : seen the emigré m France—the de- 
spoiled leman. Talleyrand was once on these 
shores. | ois Phillippe was once a schoolmaster in 
our Wes: a settlements at a time when nobility 
meant so: thing. We had amoug us Louis Kossuth 
and the .: wgarian men who were with him. They 
had suffe. 1 almost all things. Their estates were 
confiscate’. Under the imperial despotism they were 
cast out ithout resources. Not speaking our lan- 
suage, the. were engrafted into our midst; and yet 
body. ‘men they were cheerful and high-minded. 
{ never sa:- anything about them that was not fit for 
anoblemu . They stood on their manhood. It wasa 
very nobi. thing. And shall not a Christian, whose 
title is older than any that is known in courts, and 
whose blow | and lineage put to shame all things hu- 
man; sha'!: vot the man with whom God is ever pres- 
ent feel thit he has that in him, and that he himself is 
that, which is superior to disaster, or circumstance, 
or men’s opinions? If you are God's; if you feel the 
heart-thr> of the divine in yourself; if you know 
your destiuy, then you can afford to carry your head 
quietly ae! high, no matter what huppens to you. 

Beware, t beseech of you, of that kind of ingrati- 
tude whica perverts prayer; which destroys sensibility 
to the go»iness of God; which tends to make you 
selfish; whch renders you unlovely; which takes 
away from you that emotion of thanksgiving which 
springs fro n a keen appreciation of God's goodness 
under all ciccumstanees aud in everything. Thanks- 
giving is tliit atmosphere which, if the heart lives in 
it, Will key it up. to joy, and hope, and pleasure, and 
bea defense against stinging cares and piercing dis- 
tresses. 

Wateh uito prayer, and continue to watch. Do not 
runand pray just when you get a javelin blow, and 
then forzct to pray all the rest of the time. Let 
prayer be « familiar and intimate acquaintance with 
God at all times and everywhere; and let it be full of 
a radiant sense of God’s goodness to you, and of his 
protecting power. If you say: “I do not feel it,” 
then you should do just as children do who do not 
know how to read—lcarn, beginning with the letters 
if necessary. If you have not this temper of grati- 
tude, seck it and gain it by working your way up to 
it; and blame yourself for the want of it till you get 
it; and when you have pursued it till! you have won 
it, then glory in the Lord. | 

Haif the unhappiness of men is the grumbling of 
the animal that is in them; and if they would 
only rise up to live in that which is divine, of faith, 
and hope, and trust, and love of God; if they would 
only live in those sentiments, there would be fewer 
occasions for grief and almost none for complaint. 

Dr. EDWARD BEECHER: There is one idea in con- 
nection with the passage quoted which ought to be 
added : 

* “ Be careful [anxious] for nothing; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God.”’ 


The passage was quoted so far. Now there follows 
this: | 
“And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.’’ 


There is a depth there which we very rarely sound. 
There is a deep principle of sympathy with another 
mind that comes in there. We all know that in a 
family circle a mind that is joyful, happy, tranquil, 
gives rest to the whole circle around. We know that 
there is that sympathetic feeling even in human 
minds; and how much more must it be in the divine 
mind? If there is in God himself infinite peace, if 
there is in God an ocean the depth of which cannot be 
sounded by the great law of sympathy, and if when 
we are grateful we come into fellowship with that 
mind, and are partakers of the peace of that mind, 
then we may well hear of ‘‘ peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding.’ There is no wave that can 
reach it, no tempest, no storm. When the mind is 
resting in God, in the atmosphere of God, in the life 
of God, and in the love of God himself, what can dis- 
turb it? 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee; because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord 
forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.”’ 

* He fainteth not, neither is weary. There is no searching 
of his understanding. He giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might he increaseth strength. Even the 
youth shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall ut- 
terly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles: 


they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 


Pooks and Authors. 


THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD. 


Chron Science of Manhood _A Book for Questioners. 
By Rev. Minot Judson Savage. Third Edition. James R. 

Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

When a book has for its subject the most essen- 
tial features of religion, deals with them fearlessly 
and in the most unconventional manner, and yet 
receives hearty praise alike from professors in ortho- 
dox theological seminaries, from the most liberal and 
radical of religious newspapers, and also from those 
established especially to contend for the faith as it was 
delivered unto the saints, that book may safely be 
called a remarkable one. Such an one is Mr. Savage’s: 
as he himself says of bis first edition (the positions of 
which remain unchanged in the present issue), ‘‘it was 
almost universally accepted as being in substantial 
accord with orthodox doctrine. But—a somewhat re- 
markable sign of the time—it was equally accepted by 
the representatives of the Liberal wing of the Chris- 
tian Church.” Any such indication of a possible basis 
of unity for Christians of all beliefs deserves more 
than ordinary attention. 

The author devotes his first pages to an inquiry into 
the nature of the necessities of manhood. To find 
what constitutes a true man, it is necessary to imagine 
a full set of human faculties, animal and mental, in a 
condition of barmonious development, for, argues the 
author, if any essential part of man be necessarily 
evil, then God is the author of that evil and man’s re- 
sponsibility for it is gone. As man has an animal 
organization, this organization should be perfect as 
possible, religious theories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. As man has an intellectual nature, this also 
should have the best possible training, and should 
always have truth for its aim. Man has also affections, 
and a3 these react largely upon himself, his love should 
go out toward the highest and best. Man has alsoa 
religious nature; no matter what his creed may be, he 
bas a tendency toward worship, and as his deity js the 
highest object toward which his thought can aspire, he 
should have the highest possible conception of deity. 

These elements—body, intellect, affections and de- 
votional -spirit—are found in all men, but a man 


approaches perfection only as these elemenfs combine 


in their proper relations and proportions. When 
either one attains supremacy by the feebleness of the 
others, the man is so far imperfect: 

“When the body assumes supremacy, there results the 
scnsualist type. Let the body have the place that belongs to 
it, but do not adopt that style of architecture which places 
the mudsills above the capstone of the temple. . . . The 
intellect may also rule, to the destruction of true manhood. 
The logical understanding has its place, and a very noble 
place it is. But in the true manhood it must not be per- 
mitted to usurp positions that it cannot, ought not, to fill. 
If it deposes or dwarfs the affectional nature, it makes a 
man of a hard and unattractive type. If it pretends to dog- 
matize in spiritual matters, it may become only a guide to 
error. . . . Those characters in which the affections predomi- 
nate overthe other factors of mankind are not so common as 
are the other types; but the kind of manhood produced in 
them is still partial and incomplete. It is not degraded, like 
sensualism. It is not hard and arrogant, like intellectualism. 
It is, rather, partial and weak, doing injustice, not purposely 
and with forethought, but through a moral inability to hold 
by the right against the current of the impulses and inclina- 
tions. The heart, indeed, in one sense, ought to rule. But it 
should rule through a clear intellectual perception of, and a 
constant devotion to, the right. . . . The type of man that 
is formed by the enthusiastic exaltation of the religious 
faculty, to the prejudice and disregard of the other factors 
of manhood, is, in some respects, worse than any of the 
others. Despising and degrading the physical, it cuts loose 
from the anchorage of facts. Disdaining the guidance of 
the rudder, reason, and blinking the headland lights of his- 
tory, it sails a Flying-Dutchman cruise, starting from no 
certain port and aiming at no certain haven. Crushing out 
the heart, in obedience to what it deems the flat of heaven, it 
becomes cruel and inhuman. . . The true manhood, 
then, is not found in the dominion of any one of these to 
the ignoring or degrading of another. It is in the right de- 
velopment and ranking of them aill.”’ 

The author’s next step is to examine the formative 
priuciple of Christianity, “to find out whether its 
complete working may be expected to issue in a 
complete humanity. If it fails this test it must fall. If 
it endures, no other thing can ever invalidate its 
claims."’ The nature of Christianity is necessarily that 
of a germ—no one who believes in it will admit that 
it is less than this. The nature of the germ must then 
be sought, and this, in the language of Christianity’'s 
Founder himself, is love—love to God and man. 
‘* Any other claim or statement must be interpreted in 
the light of this.’’ By the power of love, Christianity 
adjusts manhood to every present and future relation 
in which it exists or is to exist. Love to man aud to 
God cannot content itself with mere sentimental affec- 
tion, for love is unselfish—love is fertile in suggestion 
for the honor and good of the beings beloved, and it 
therefore incites man to the highest exercise of every 
power of body, mind, affection and soul. In this 
respect, Christianity surpasses in incentive and force 
all the other religions and moral systems of the world. 
That the injunctions and maxims of Christ may be 
found scattered through the Old Testament, and even 
among the writings and traditions of heathen philoso- 
phers and the moral systems of to-day, is no indication 
that the Christian formative principle is embodied in 


| the systems alluded to. ‘* We will look for the central 


principle of each claimant for the homage of human- 


ity, and find out what kind of a man conformity to it 
would make. If it does not stand the test of the true 
manhood, then it must be voted defective and passed 
by.” Confucianism has for its central idea a system 
of morality based upon prudence, but gives no hope 
of or room for advance. Brahmanism recognizes 
nothing but spirit as having existence. Buddbism 
considers the attaining a state of non-existence as the 
highest aim of humanity, and this may be obtained 
without spiritual aid and without hope of a future 
state of existence. Zoroastrianism finds evil to be of 
divine origin. The religions of Greece and Rome 
were sensuous, making morality of little value, and 
leaving spirituality unrecognized. Mohammedanism 
could offer the uubeliever pothing better than exter- 
mination, and to the believer only a future state of 


sensual indulgence. Pantheism offered no incentive - 


to a higher life. Positivism reaches its highest form of 
development when it gives us that single fragment of 
Christianity which is comprised by humanity. Mod- 
ern science offers only facts and speculations about 
matgrial things. Of the truths declared by the sys- 
tems named, “these all are right and true and God- 
like; but each one has essential evils and lacks essential 
goods. ull are partial, and neither one of them gives 
a model after which the true manhood can be built. 
You can not, from the principles of either of them, 
construct a complete individual society or tation. 
But Christianity assumes and holds an absolute su- 
premacy over them all, and this supremacy 1s based 
on the fact that it includes them all, and more. It 
supplies the deficiencies of them ail. It includes them 
all in its own higher development, just as man includes 
in himself all the forms of life beueath him.” 

If we admit the author's claims that Christianity 
provides use for every unperverted faculty of man, 
that it more than auy other religion stimulates each 
faculty to its highest form of development, and that 
without Christianity perfect manhood is impossible, 
then we must admit also that Christianity is tle science 
of manhood. Such a belief does not imply that the 
perfecting of auhood is the only purpose of Deity— 
it raises in man higuier conceptious of God, for man’s 
ideal of Deity grows more noble as his spiritual per- 
ceptions become clearer. The eternal mysteries ef 
God can never seem so great and unknowable toa 
feeble and imperfect mind as to one which has de- 
voted to the subject capacities of the best constitution 
and training of which humanity is capable. 

Mr. Savage has made a remarkable book. To the 
Christian it will afford new views of the honor and 
glory of Christian service, and will give wany valuable 


suggestions on the farther perfecting of Cbristian . 


character, without robbing him of any incentive she 
already has. To the skeptic, the doubter and the 
careless it will be of service equally great, for it deals 
in none of the metaphysical subtleties of the day. 
which are stumbling-blocks to some and hiding-places 
for others. It teaches no new system, but shows only 


what is the natural and full development of principles © 


in Which Christian and doubter alike believe. It makes 
no pretensions to completeness; it simply indicates 
the nature of a perfect manhood, and urges its readers 
to avail themselves of every means of attaining it, be- 
cause by no single faculty alone can the desired end 


be gained. We hope its circulation may be large, for 


its influeuce can be only for good. 


A NEW POLITICAL HAND-BOOK. 


The Political, Personal, and Property Rights of a Citizen of the 
United States. How to Exercisc and How to Preserve Them. 
Together with a Treatise on the Rules of Organization and 
Procedure in Deliberative Assemblies, and a Glossary of Law 
Terms in Common Use. By Parsous, LL.D., 
Ex-Professor of Law in Harvard College, and Author of the 
* Laws of Business,” **The Law of Contracts,’ and of Other 
Law-books. 8.8. Scranton & Co., Hartford. Published by 
subscription. 


This book is a far more comprehensive work 


thau any one of the learned author’s previous popular 
treatises on law. Prof. Parsons says: ‘*‘ I have believed 
that a book exhibiting the previsions and the principles 
of our national constitution, witb the history of its fore 
mation and the means by which republican institu- 
tions may be made most productive of good, and 
guarded from the dangers which most nearly threaten 
them, would be useful; and 1 have attempted to do 
this in the first book in this volume.’’ The matter 
alluded to proves to be simple in diction, comprehen- 
sive in argument, and far more positive in statement, 
than the material of which legal hand-books are gen- 
erally made. This same positiveness is, too, of a kind 


likely to make Americans cheerful in spite of the oc-. 


casional mistakes of ‘‘the best government under the 
sun.” Such passages as the following are have a ring 
that is by no means legal. ‘“ The Government of these 
United States is to-day the strongest government in 
the world. . . . Thestrength of our Coustitutional 
Government must reside in its gentleness. . . . The 
imperfect imitations of a constitution on the Continent 
of Europe, and on this continent south of the Uniex, 
were never the expression or the creation of the detib- 
erate reason and will of the people; they never were 
what constitutions should be, and nearly all of them 
have been torn into tatters. . We often read of 
the British Constitution, but Great Britaim has no 
constitution.”’ Such statements are likely to stimulate 
the average American (and many who are above the 
average) to read farther, and learn of the rare rights 
from which incompetence, carelessness, and party 
profligacy have never yet succeeded in depriving us. 
The second of the three “ Books” into which the 
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volume is divided is upon the personal rights of a 
citizen, and explains the nature of the writ of habeas 
corpus, the extent and nature of the right to personal 
security, the right to freedom of speech and writing, 
religious rights, military rights and duties, the right 
and duty of suffrage, and the rights and duties grow- 
ing out of the domestic relations. Upon the rights 
and duties of husband and wife the author is particu- 
larly explicit, explaining the special application of 
the laws of each State on this important relation. 

The third book, and the one to which most frequent 
reference is likely to be made, is devoted to the sub- 
ject of the property rights of citizens. It contains 
chapters on eminent domain, the acquisition of prop- 
erty, the distribution of the property of an intestate, 
the disposal of property by will, deeds of land, pur- 
chase and sale of goods and chattels, mortgages of 
goods and chattels, letting and hiring of real property, 
gifts, finding, consideration, agreements, assignments, 
bonds, guaranty, payment and tender, receipts and 
releases, notes of hand and bills of exchange, drafts 
and checks, agency, partnership, arbitration, the car- 
riage of goods and passengers, fire insurance, life in- 
surance, bankruptcy, limitations, interest and usury, 
the law of place, trade-marks, means provided for the 
recovery and collection of debts, and the liens of 
mechanics and material men for their wages and ma- 
terials. From this list of contents the thoroughness 
of the work may be readily imagined. Addenda to 
the extent of nearly fifty pages consist of rules for 
organization and procedure in deliberative assemblies. 

The value of books of this class consists first of all in 
their correctness; and on this point no one would for 
a moment doubt Prof. Parsons. Comprehensiveness 
is the next feature to be desired; in this respect the 
work before us seems far superior to any other legal 
books made for general use. The last requisite of the 
unprofessional people who consult legal books is one 
that is seldom fulfilled—we refer to simplicity of lan- 
guage. Prof. Parsons, however, thanks tuo the fact 
that his time has been spent more in the class-room 
than at the bar, has written in a style within the com- 
prehensien of every one who is likely to consult such 
a book. The chapters on the rules and usages of de- 
liberative assemblies are of themselves enough to 
make the book invaluable to any one who expects to 
be interested even in a measure before a town meet- 
ing. The author deserves the thanks of the public for 
making straight what have heretofore been, in spite of 
legal handbooks, the devious and crooked paths of the 
law. 


RESEARCHES ON THE SITE OF ILIUM. 
Troy and Its Remains. A Narrative of Researches and Dis- 
coveries made on the Site of Dium and in the Trojan Piain. 

By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A., 
Author of ** The History of the Ancient World ’’ and “ The 
Student's of the East.’’ With Map, Plans 
Views and Cuts, ae pina ny Five Hundred Objects ts of 
Antiquity Discovered on the Site. John Murray, London; 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. $12.50. 

If the fortune of discovering the site of ancient 
Troy were offered as a reward to the man who above 
all others should read the Iliad as a literally truthful 
story, Dr. Schliemann would certainly merit it. At 
the age of ten he presented his father, as a Christmas 
gift, with a badly-written essay upon the principal 
events of the Trojan war. During the five years 
which succeeded he was employed in a small store, 
where he came in contact only with the lower classes; 
yet he says in his autobiography: ‘I always retained 
the same love for the famous men of antiquity which 
I had conceived for them in my first childhood.” One 
evening a drunken miller, who had studied Greek at 
school, recited in the shop a hundred lines of Homer, 
observing the rhythmic cadence. Schliemann says: 
** Although I did not understand a word, the melo- 
dious speech made a deep impression upon me, and I 
wept bitter tears for my uubappy fate. Thrice I got 
him to repeat to me those godlike verses, paying him 
with three glasses of brandy, which I bought with the 
few pence that made up my whole fortune. From 
that moment I never ceased to pray God that, by his 
grace, I might yet have the happiness to learn Greek.”’ 
If it were not for putting ourselves outside the pale 
of civilization we would suggest that the subsequent 
history of this miserable little boy is worth more to 
the world than the remains of ancient Troy; for while 
his longing to learn the Greek language steadily in- 
creased, he did not commence its study until nearly 
twenty years later, the intervening time being con- 
sumed in steadfast efforts, in spite of great obstacles, 
to better his condition, and enable him to devote time 
to study without working detriment to his business. 
In 1856 he commenced to study the Greek language; 
in 1863 he retired from business, having acquired a 
fortune. In 1870 he began, on the traditional site of 
ancient Troy, the series of excavations of which the 
volume before us is the record. 

The location of ancient Troy is fixed by Schliemann 
as being about thirty feet beneath the surface of the 
hill of Hissarlik. Upon its ruins, he believea, three 
different towns have been successively founded; he 
believes, also, that the Troy of Homer was founded 
upon the ruins of another town, which rested upon 
the native rock, about fifty feet below the present 
level. The evidence offered by Schliemann as to the 


identity of the town he has partially laid bare with 
the lium of Homer consists largely of descriptions 
+ found in the lliad, and which he believes refer to 
; buildings whose remains be has uncovered. The 
iScwan Gate, the Great Tower, and the Palace of 


Priam are all located by him. Concerning the Palace 
of Priam, he says he does not claim that its occupant’s 
name was really Priam, but he does claim, and seems 
justified in doing so, that a king resided in this build- 
ing, that it was suddenly destroyed by fire during a 
war, that it was buried in ashes, and that it has never 
since been seen by man until Schliemann’s own exca- 
vations brought it to light. 

The author’s reverence for the text of Homer, and 
his enthusiastic eagerness to explain away every ob- 
stacle to a perfect belief in the discovery of the ium 
of the ancients, he will hardly be able to transmit to 
his readers. Of the light his labors and observations 
have thrown upon Greek archzology, however, it is 
hard to speak too appreciatively. Each of the five 
strata through which his researches were carried was 
rich in remains which showed beyond doubt: the exact 
progress which the residents had made in civilization. 
From the ‘ Palace of Priam’’ Schliemann took a great 
quantity of golden ornaments and implements. Of 
pottery immense quantities were found in each of the 
five strata. Written records were found but seldom, 
and when found were but small passages upon pottery 
or implements, the characters being unknown, but 
supposed by Schliemann to belong to a very ancient 
Graeco-Asiatic alphabet. 

Of the objects exhumed by the author, the book con- 
tains about five hundred pictorial representations, and 
we do not exaggerate at all when we say that it seems 
impossible that pictures could reproduce objects more 
distinctly than these plates do. With the nameof each 
object is given the depth, in meters, at which it was 
found. The book also contains numerous maps, charts, 
plans, keys, ete., which fulfy elucidate the text. The 
volume is just such an one as we wish explorers might 
always, like Schliemann, be able to publish, for it is 
evident that no expense has been spared in the en- 
deavor to make the results of the author’s work appa- 
rent to every one. The story itself we find intensely 
interesting from first to last. The enthusiasm of the 
author enlivens every page, and the stories of his 
abuse by the Turkish officials and his troubles with his 
laborers are brought to mind often enough to save one 


from the weariness which Schliemann’s untiring ear- 


nestness must cause to any reader save one to whom 
the Iliad is as veracious a history as it is to the author. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


A Few Thoughts for ad Few Friends, by Alice 
Arpvold Crawford, is a volume of considerably more 
merit than most books of the class to which it belongs. 
The * Thoughts” are in both prose and verse, and dis- 
play, in spite of occasional evidences of inexperience 
in poetical composition, a degree of delicacy, thought-, 
fulness and feeling which many well-known writers 
of verse might envy. (Jansen, McClurg & Co. £2.00.) 


Once in a while in this age of warring systems 
of philosophy and theology we are refreshed and en- 
couraged by the spectacle of a man who, without 
unusual mental abilities of any sort, gains universal 
respect and admiration by the mere force of personal 
goodness. Such a man was the late John Coleridge 
Patteson, Missionary Bishop (Episcopal) of the Me- 
lanesian Islands, whose life is the subject of two books 
just published by the Macmillans. The larger of these 
works, The Life of John Coleridge Patteson (2 vols.), 
is edited by Charlotte M. Yonge, and consists princi- 
pally of judicious extracts from the martyred bishop’s 
own letters. The smaller work, entitled The Story of 
a Fellow Soldier, is in the narrative rather than the 
autobiograpic form, and will make a valuable addition 
to Sunday-school libraries; for, besides being a story 
of great interest, its pages are entirely free from the 
cant and the distinctive churchly mannerisms of ex- 
pression which disfigure most stories of the lives of 
missionaries. (2 vols., $5.00; 1 vol., $1.50.) 

Victor La Tourette is called a novel, but we 
imagine most people who read it with the expectation 
of finding an interesting story will be disappointed. 
The author calls himself a broad churchman, and ex- 
plains at great length his original religious views and 
the circumstances under which they were modified, but 
the pages in which this is done, although not devoid of 
interest, are entirely out of place in the author’s own 
story. The characters who appear are good and bad 
in exact accordance with their acceptance or rejection 
of the views of the author-hero. In nature, however, 
they vary widely, being drawn from polite society, 
the quarter-deck of a ship, and the wigwam of the 
savage; those from the latter-named locality being 
apparently the most natural ones. Had the author 
put his experience in the form of a religious autobiog- 
raphy, it might have reached many readers of the 
class he wishes to affect, but it is difficult to imagine 
how his novel will reach the readers desired, or how it 
can avoid disappointing most of the people who pick 
it up. (Roberts Bros.) 


The late Mr. Greville, writer of the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
which have been read so largely in England and 
America during the past few months, is to be con- 
gratulated on being safe out of harm’s way just now, 
for the number and quality of fresbly-issued books, 
new and old, on the English Georges, is such as to 
disgust decent people everywhere. Novels, histories, 
diaries, and ‘disclosures’? succeed each other at the 
rate of two or three per week; but those which “‘ filla 
place”’ acceptably, consist principally of those used 
for lamplighters or to kindle fires. The improprieties 
of royal personages are no more fit subjects for gen- 


in the lower walks of life. The plea that royal pecca- 
dilloes are necessarily portions of history is oftener 
made by people of impure minds than by those of 
historical tastes. Of books attempting to give a con- 
secutive history of the Georgian period—its glory as 
well as its shame—the only one we have encountered 
is Schmucker’s History of the Four Georges, which 
Mr. James Muller has just republished. The author 
rightly says that ‘‘at no other period has the (British) 
nation produced so many eminent statesmen, orators, 
generals, philosophers, poets and savans.’’ This very 
truth shows in their true characters those authors 
who have found in the reigns of the Georges nothing 
worthy of their notice but the personal faults of sov- 
ereigns. 


The second volume of Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular 
Science Series”’ is The Natural History of Man, the 
book consisting of translations of five lectures delivered 
to working people at Vincennes, France, by Prof. A. de 
Quatrefages, an eminent anthropologist. The author 
does not belong to that class of scientists which relig- 
ious people regard with suspicion: he believes, it is 
true, in a greater antiquity of man and the universe 
than is allowable under Usher’s chronology, but he 
sees no reason why the whole human race should not 
have descended from a single pair, and he locates the 
birthplace of the race in that portion of Asia in which 
Biblical scholars locate the garden of Eden. His first 
lecture is upon the differences of races as induced by 
differences of circumstance and surrounding, and 
his course of reasoning is well supported by the well 
known facts of the differentiation of animals under 
varying surroundings or methods of treatment. The 
remaining lectures are upon the antiquity of man, the 
origin of man, the physical characters of the human 
races, and on intellectual and moral characters of the 


race. The work ends with an appendix which the 


editor claims is introduced in order that this book 
may fairly represent the present state of opinion on 
the subject of the origin of man. This appendix, 
however, seems more devoted to criticisms of Quatre- 
fages’s positions than to comprehensive statements of 
other theories. In pictorial illustrations this little 
book is far richer than many large and costly works 
on the same subject. It contains representations of 
about thirty typical heads and figures, besides many 
illustrations of the crania of men and animals and of 
specimens of the workmanship of prebistoric man. 
($1.00.) 

W. F. Gill & Co., of Boston, have republished 
Dr. John Gardner’s Longevity, a treatise on the means 
of prolonging life after middle age. The author 
writes under the generally accepted belief that the 
decline of physical strength commences in middle 
age, and that it is generally hastened by special or- 
ganic weaknesses. These weaknesses, or such of them 
as are most frequently encountered in medical prac- 
tice, the author names and explains, and gives instruc 
tions as to their medical and hygienic treatment. We 
use the term “‘ hygienic ’”’ in its general sense, as signi- 
fying that care for the body which is dictated by the 
principles of physiology and bygiene; for the author, 
like all good physicians, trusts more to preventions 
than to cures. An appendix contains some very in- 
teresting notes. From one of these we learn that Dr, 


to explain why men die at all than to show why Me- 
thuselah lived nearly a thousand years—an admission 
as cheering to people who dread death as it is to those 
who hold to the literal truth of the book of Genesis. 
In one of Dr. Gardner’s comparative tables we find a 
bit of information which is likely to convey a more 
lasting impression than any of the able lectures which 
have been delivered on the same subject. It is this: 
that the reports of the Registrar-General of Great 
Britain—steady, unemotional Great Britain — show 
that of people who die after the age of sixty, about 
one-seventh die of troubles of the brain and nerves, 
while less than half as many are carried off by diseases 
of the heart. If such are the proportions among a 


case in the United States? And is it not time for 
heart-disease to cease to pass as the malady most to be 
dreaded ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
receipt Me all now | tions delivered ot the 2 Editorial Rooms 
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Authors and Titles. 
‘Mr. Vaughan'‘s Heir 


Benedict, Frank Lee,‘ 
Baird F., “Annual Record of and Indus 

Lowiand Macmillans. 1 0¢ 
of the State of New York, for 1875.”’ Part I. 
Kinglak “The Invasion of the Crimea.” Vol. III. i 
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Robinson, Rev. C.S., “Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 
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 gadvertise cnormous 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Business Department. 


Silver Bridal Gifts, ' 

THE GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


THE Worcester (Mass. ) Gazette says : 
‘“‘They who wish to advertise judi- 
ciously and cheaply can find no better 
medium through which to reach the 
great public than through Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co.'s Agency, New York.” 


TrTLE UNWORTHILY HELD is a 
di gp insuring contempt; but 

= : athe fal rly earned is largely a guaranty 
of continued excellence. Thus the designa- 
tion *“*STANDARD,” 80 fairly applied to Fair- 
banks Scales, indicates the con nued reliabil- 
ity of their manufactures. hey cannot 
ford to falsify an honorable gan: of so 
ears during which the public have 


many 
sd their goods as STANDARD. 


reco, 


THE demand for Estey Organs is aston- 

ishing. While some rties are obliged to 
es, which exist, 
ever, only in imagination, Messrs. 
Co., can with assurance and pride. point to 
the record of disposal of A lg organ adver- 
tised as manufactured. eir advertise- 
ment in another column. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Win. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 


cand Consumption, and all diseases of the 


throat and chest. 


OLD DIOGENES walked about the city, 
ceasing (so they say) for an honest man. 

Might he. not have been hunting for *Con- 
stantine’s Pine Tar Soap’’? He was a dirty 
old fellow, and felt the need of a good cleans- 
ing—and drug stores were scarce in those 
days—now every store keeps this soap. 


SHE did not say a word—and yet she said 
Distinctly ** Sozodont ’’—for in her head 
There were the whitest teeth which graced 

A fragrant mouth; those teeth were placed 
Within the rosiest gums. It was her wont 
By her sweet breath to say, twas “* Sozodont.” 


DUCATIONAL. 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
A few young ladies received as private 


pupils by 
MISS M. A. BREWER, 
STOC OCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG. LADIES, Poughkeepsie, A 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 


Arts a 8: SS Gest Instruction therough. School 
ear beg 3 Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSE! Principal and Proprietor. 
B I S B E E, 


()TIS 
O RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
GHKEEPSIE, 


Pov 
Solicits an inspection oy Bore of his SCHOOL 


ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 
Gentlemen to learn Boo kee ing and Pen- 
manship at Business College, Jip in, O. Situa- 
tions furnished graduates. nd stamp for circular 
and Specimen of Penmanship. H.T. Tanner, Pres. 


OYS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL. h. 


dres 
GEO. ABBOTT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


TEACHERS in Day School or Sabbath School 
will please send address and receive price-list of 
—— es of choicest gift-cards ever published. 
Ww. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


| 27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail, 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch, 

Send for Price List. 


‘Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 and AM- 
; RICA BOOK almost 
xiven away. 110,000 
beautifully illustrated, at your 
ore rice. Mammoth h Catalogue, 
rothers, 
t.. New York City. 


PRE, BET ALLIC ER FACKAGE 

os onomica ee - 

fered to the sent free. and ‘all 
0 ve 


(|. HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


stam Tr illustrated 
ist of rel liable" Hair Good eed Ha | Brice 


opposite A. Stewart’s, New York, 


ekman 


MUSIC, &e. 
PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS or LOVE|8 
For the Sabbath - School, 


SONGS or LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
sha]! but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
® cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
Music Books for the Peoole 


FATHER KEMP’S 


OLD FOLKS CONCERT TUNES. 
(40 Cts.) 


CONTINENTAL HARMONY, $1.90. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, on ye 
receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge love ye 
Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS, 

and more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 

BEAUTIFUL cts. DANIEL [50 cts.], BEL- 

SH AZZAR’S FEAST (| cts.), FLOWER QUEEN [ 5 cts. 

ay [$1.00], HAYMAKERS [#1.00], CULPRIT FAY 

$1.00), MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST ‘OL cts.], WINTER 

VENING ENTERTAINMENT [#1] May be given 
with or without costumes. 


Fine Collections of Easy Music. 
Wi Band of F 
Musical Flowers. Flute 
Violin Amuseme mie 50. 
Flute Bouquet, 


Sold by all the heair music dealers. 
post-free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


WATT KHOR 
OUR NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
‘a Brightest and Best” 


Rev. Robt. Lowry “a W. Howard Doane, 


The well-known authors of PURE GOLD and 
ROYAL DIADEM. 


Sent 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


WILL BE 
READY IN APRIL. 


It will contain 160 pages of new and valuable 
Sunday-Schvool Songs, by the authors, and other 
well-known composers, 


“ Brightest and Best” 


will be sold at the old popular price, 830 per 100 
Copies, in Board Covers. SEND YOUR 
ORDERS AT ONCE. Orders filled in turn 
as received, 

One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 
cts. when ready. Address 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “Station D,” New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


1875! 
JUST ISSUED: 


CROWN OF LIFE ! 


For the Sunday-school ao Hong Be ce, Praise and 
s. B 1¢0 
pages, and has the AE" Melodie 8, Best Word 
and is, witha), the most complete endenvasenn 
Song-Book published. It has a Concert Exer- 
cise Sacr Gospel”), both in- 
teresting and instructive, which any school can 
produce, 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy, in Boards. 
Specimen Pages Free. Price, 83.60 per Dozen. 
Ww. w. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


If You want to buy the Very Best, 
BU Y 
KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO 
PURE ald SILVER GLOSS 


CORN STARCH. 


Analysis of tote earch both in America and 
, Shows that in 1000 ounces there are but 2 
ounces Fore A, 8H, No other manufacturer 
has ever reached this degree of perfection. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS, | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE [NTERIOR. 
OFFICE OF INDIAN ky 
March 


PROPOSALS, indorsed “ for 
No. (1, 2 or the case 
received at No. hite street, 
New | 12 o’clock M. on the 27th 
day 0 1875, for Forniabine, in the quantities 
therein —, any or all of the articles named in 
the following 
sues above rig 74 will be open for business on and 


after ril 

The neh 1 be opened in Ce presence of the 
Board of Indian ye ee and a committee 
to by th of Interior, 
d read publicly in the following order 


Class No. 1, at 2 o’clock M. 


Class No. 2 at 1 o’clock P.M. 

Class No. 3, at LW o'clock P.M. 
AN the Roods, excepting ¢ the Blankets, will be re- 
—_ to be d ered in N York, ‘Philadelphia, 


panicagoe§ St. a or St. Paul, by the 15th da 
each bidder to specify place of de iv. 


er 
Te Blankets are to be delivered ata "June of oe 
places above named during the month of 


CLASS No. L 


Blankets and Dry Goods. 


3,000 wot 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
@x72 inches, and weigh eight 


1,300 = 2 int white Mackinac Blankets, to 
pair me inches, and weigh six 


800 pairs 2 "e-point Mackinac Blankets, to 
re 42x56 i —o and weigh five and 
pou 


500 pairs Ty-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 

ss 36x50 inches, and weigh four and 
uarter pounds. 

2,500 pairs B point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 

inches, and weigh cight 


2,400 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
Bo 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


50 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
awe 42x56 inches, and weigh five and 
me-quarter pounds. 
4,000 pairs point indigo-blue Mackinac Blankets 
60x73 inches, and weigh 


pad 
2,500 pairs int indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
"kets measure 34x66 inches, and weigh 

six 


1,000 indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 42x56 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 
2,200 pairs 3-point gee n Mackinac Blankets, to 
inches, and weigh eight 


1,500 pairs: Mackinac to 
inches, and weigh six 


500 pairs . reen Mackinac Blanketa, to 
measures inches, and weigh five and 
one- pounce. 

15,000 yards Saved List Blu 

15,000 yards Saved List Cloth. 

3.000 8-4 Woolen Shawls. 

2,000 pounds —e Thread, standard make, Nos. 


3 and 4, two-thirds dark-blue, one- 
third whit -brown 
800 dozen spvols Cotton, candace make, 200 


yards, 3-cord and 6-c 
240,000 yards Calico, standard | ~ 
[0,000 yards Indigo-blue Drilling. 
35,000 yards ee Bed Ticking. 
rown Sneeting, 4-4 standard. 
10,000 yards standard Duck, s-ounce. 


12,000 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 
8,000 yards ee? Jeans. 
16,000 yards Satin 
yards Coloned Drilling (for dress lining). 
1,000 yards Bleached Sheet (for shrouds). 
3.000 yards Blue Denims. 
9,000 vards Hickory Shirtin 
"900 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 


500 dozen Children’s Wool Lluse. 
10 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 
§,000 mee Flannel Shirts. 
Flannel 


hir 
1,000 pounds Gilling Twine, 2and 3-cord, equal 
quantities, Nos. 30, 3, and 40. 
500 pounds Cutton Maitre, for Seines. 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots, and Shoes. 


2.500 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
2500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men 
800 Vests, sizes. men: 
hoo! ercoats, la 
300 Suits, acket and pants,) for bere five toten 
ears 0 
100 Vests, for ban ne five to ten yo of age. 
5,000 Men’ 8 Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
200 Wool sizes and colors. 


size 
1,000 paize Wi Women’ s Shoes, good quality, assorted 


300 pears Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos.5 ont 
250 pai Misses’ Shoes, good quality, asso 


500 pairs Children’s Shoes, good amacaaall 
ze8. 


CLASS No. 3. 
Hardware, &. 


503 pounds Indigo. 
500 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4k pounds. 
300 dozen best Cast-steel Hunter’s Axes, han- 


d 
300 dozen ‘Ax-handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 
430 dozen short-handle Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quantities. 
300 dozen Iron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts, 
23) dozen Tin Plates. 
1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. 
20 dozen tinned-iron Table 8 slong handles. 
600 dozen tinned-iron Ta Spoon 
200 dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons 
1,000 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
75 dozen Hunting Knives, ——e. 
10 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-in 
100 dozen Knives and Forks, prmee ‘quality. 
50 dozen Pocket Kn 
100 dozen Taper Saw Files, 4-inch. 
50 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
125 dozen Planters’ sues, No. 2, best cast-steel, 
50 dozen Hoe-handles 
% dozen Hatchets. 
400 dozen Fish-hooks, assorted sizes. 
100 dozen assorted sizes. 
225 dozen Sewing 
10 dozen 
175 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 7 and 8 inches. 
475 dozen Coarse Combs. 
300 dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
100 dozen Open Thimbles. 
175 dozen Zine 
175,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
70,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
175 r Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
75 Mink “Traps, Newhouse. 
8,000 Cam oe Se. in nests of three. 
4.500 bunches beads, asso 


Bids (to be indorsed aeopoeaie 2 or Drugs”) w 

also be received for medi and hospital Bt Ph 
schedules of which will be furnished on applica- 

tion to this Office or to the office in New Tome 
a “DU SI. D.” will be required to be 
ae lh in the center of each blanket fur- 
under this advertisement. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish samples 
of the articles bid for, but no sample must in any 

way indicate the name of the bidder, but — be 


a 
ers. 
rule will sub the e tore ion. 
n ce 
it will mu facilitate of o im the bis, 


to an extent not e wenty-five per cent. 
ht eservod reject any of 
for ane best interests of the Government. 


‘ 

or 
baling when in original packages, and will be sub- 
eee to inspection by the Board of Indian Commis- 


and the h 
required quality within five 
that, they will be purc 
No bids will be considered ved fees be persons w 
respect defaulted in any bid ns 


made. 
No cornet, or part thereof. will be ore to 
be sub-let o r assigned to any other part 
the written consent of the Secretary o ae po 


te 

Pa vment will be made on the presentation of 
invoices at this Office, after they shall have been 
properly approved. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will ue 
required to ull age for — faithful 


reties, 
= certified to by a United States 


or district attorney 
Blanks re bes als will be furnished on appli- 
gun to th ce or to No. 8 White street, New 
or 


Every bid mounting to $5,000 or over must be 
ya fied check or draft,  payenee 
to the order of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, upon some United States depository, or upon 
some one of the following national banks: Chem-— 
ical National —_ New York, Metro dlitan 
Nationa! Bank, New ¥ ork, National Bank o 
merce, New York, Datos Beak. Ch 


rcentam on the amount of supplies 
be furnished; and _) Row se any bidder 
]1 fail to execute 


feit the amount so deposit 
but if such contract shall be mong & 
ch draft or check sv 


er. 

bidder must designate his place of business 

and post-office address, and — out of 

New York are request to ork 

reference with their bids, and also their addvess 
while in that city. 

to be present at the opening 


of the bid 
EDW. P. 
Commissioner. 


NTRY BOARD.—I would respectfully 
I 


MANSION FARM-HOUSE, Valley. L. 


FOR NOTHING. 


REMINGTON RIFLES and SHOT GUNS, and 
first-class FISHING RODS. Address for partic- 


ulars, 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
a opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
ES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP Ea. MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
as ew First premium at Vienna. 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

or Tranafer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pEe- 

catalqgue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

1 oO They ar ¢ Heads, Landscapes, hag. utumn Leaves 


as to Imitate th ay 
© Imitate the mos aut aint so 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for ecu Agents 

wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., Pine St... New York. 


SHOT- GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Revolvers of and every kind. Send 
for Catalogue. 


dress rea est 
and Revolver ‘Address Great Western Gun 


Circulars to all applicants with stamp. 


HEXAMER’S PRONC-HOE. 
Price $1.50. 
aan man with one of these can do several times as 
bi) Say as with a common hoe.”--Am.Agricul’st. 
know of nothi that will at all compare 
with it. "— Country Gent 
“It will do double the work of any hand imple- 
ment within our knowledge.”’—Horticuiturist. 
& CO., 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y¥. 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers. 


MPORTANT.— HEALTH and SAFETY.— The 
usual Soaps s« 


ment house pease and which transmits 
disease and vn our clothing. “Johnson’s Patent 
Borax Laund iscomposed of pure 


and Borax, was awarded = ighest a 
American Institute” for ty and ask 
our Grocer for it, or ad ress Borax = works 

Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston 
Branch, 26 Dock Square. E. J. Kraetzer, Manager. 


A NEW PHYSIOCNOMY, 


or,“ SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” as uman. 
Temperament, and in the Features et 0) illus- 


trations. Price, muslin, $5; Calf, Turke eLES. full 
gilt. first post by 8S. R. W 
roadway, N. 


THE CROTON GRAPE, 


Two fine two-year-old vines of this excellent 
white grape sent on receipt of 


one dollar. 
Croton | Landing, F P. O., N.Y. 
PRING Misses’, Gents’ 
nd Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS. 
Beautiful Excellent in Quality, Moderate 
ce. roniz 
MILLER & Cc O., 3 Union Square. 


ANTIQUE EMPORIUM. 
SYPHER & CO., 
593 Broadway, New York. 
We have just received very valuable additions 
Furniture. Dartch wiomaton 
resden, and Por Porcelain, 


Chine urniture 
ODERN FURNITURE. Ra? best City makers. 


identified with th b . 
which should be the same upon CHANDELIERS RS, Ge Wo” SILVER 
upon the sample, Special ¢ care should be tahen to | AN D PLATED WAR 


Box 5106, New York, | 


333 
be 
| 
thar five 
oO 
on being aw 
the same with good and sufficient sureties, accord- 
ing to the terms of his bid, such bidder shall for- 
ited States; 
executed as 
| 
which abounds with picturesque scenery, _ 
: cent views, delightful drives, and within a short 
distance of Long Island Sound. The place is buta 
short distance from the city, accessible by boat or 
cars, situated on a farm of — 200 acres. Terms 
| dozen Womens Wool Hose. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests fur their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations tu Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Buainesa Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type "' tv make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Cotumns contain advertisements more or 
iess displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgicai appliances, 
* bl ” advertisements. and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabic matter of every kind. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


~- 


The new law of compulsory education is begin- 
ning to bear fruit in a marked increase of pupils 
in the publie schools of this city. The organiza- 
tion required by the law is far from complete, but 
enough has been done to show that the change in 
our educational system was as wise as it is admit- 
ted to be important. It is encouraging to learn 
-that parents in the lower walks of life, from whom 
opposition to the law was feared, are generally 
favorable to it, and ready to coédperate with the 
officers in efforts for its enforeement. 

The Centennial of the Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society was most appropriately and iipressively 
observed in Philadelphia last week. This is the 
society to which Benjamin Franklin and Benja- 
min Rush lent their powerful support, and which 
from its earliest fommation has been mainly under 
the direction of Quakers. It was formed at a 
time when gradual emancipation was the accepted 
doctrine of Abolitionists, and it did not wholly 
escape the torpor which fell upon the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North after the Missouri coi- 
promise. In the movement for ** immediate eman- 
cipation,” organized by Garrison in 1832, it took 
but a hesitating and very subordinate part, being 
under the influence of men of a conservative tem- 
per, having the Quaker love of quiet and fear of 
agitation. It made itself useful, however, in 
many ways, especially in affording aid to fugitive 
slaves. It was most fit that the Vice-President of 
the United States was ealled to oeceupy the chair 
at the Centennial of this oldest of all the anti- 
slavery associations of the world, and, in behalf 
of the people of this generation, to pay a tribute 
of honor and reverence to its noble founders, 
Dr. William Elder gave a historical discourse, and 
there were addresses by Frederick Douglass, C. C. 
Burleigh, and other well-Known veterans of the 
anti-slavery cause. 


The case of Jesse Pomeroy, the young murderer 
now under sentence of death in Boston, brings 
into strong light both sides of the capital punish- 
ment question. It is hard to imagine a criminal 
who makes less appeal to our sympathies than this 
torturer and slayer of innocent children, or one 
to whom the death penalty is more appropriate. 
Yet there is considerable remonstrance against 
his execution. It is based largely on the plea that 
his is a ease of abnormal development really 
equivalent to insanity. But, without having ex- 
amined the case closely, we judge that the remon- 
strance springs really from the sentiment which 
opposes all capital punishment. It is less a con- 
viction than a sentiment. At bottom, it is a pro- 
found horror at the deliberate blotting out of a 
human life; and the more vividly the scenes 
which precede and accompany the gallows are re- 
alized the deeper does the horror become. When | 
this feeling is declared to be weak sentimentality, 
it is well to remember that to a feeling closely akin 
to this, rather than to any cool calculation of ex- 
pediency, we owe the abolition of torture and 
the reform of prison management. On the other 
hand, Jesse Pomeroy’s execution is urged by 
those who dread that he may at some future time 
—as once before—be turned loose to repeat his 
butcheries. Toward such a creature, whether 
sane or insane, the first duty of society is self- 
protection ; and the possibility of his being set 
free by some easy-tempered Governor is the 
strongest motive to get effectually rid of him by 
hanging him. The important point for oppo- 
nents of capital punishment, it seems to us, is to 
secure amendments to the State constitutions 


: 


that will vest the pardoning power in some inde-. 


pendent and conservative body—a special Court 
of Pardons, for example, including the highest 
judicial and executive officers of the State. It is 
our loose pardoning system that is the main stay 


of the gallows. 
— 


It is curious to note the comments made upon 
the revival efforts of Moody and Sankey in En- 
gland by the opponents of evangelical religion. 
They criticise the movement in a merciless and 
exaggerated way, and usually come to the same 
conclusion as the man who refused to take refuge 
in the Ark on the ground that there was not going 
to be much of a shower after all! They think it 
will end as did the women’s anti-whiskey crusade 
last year at the West. This, however, is always 
the ery of those who oppose revivals. M. D. Con- 
way, writing to the Cincinnati Commercial, tells 
us that Mr. Spurgeon refuses to have anything 
to do with the movement, but gives this interest- 
ing account of the arrangements for the great 
meetings in Agricultural Hall : 3 

“The congregations are certainly very large—averaging 

twelve thousand. The arrangements are perfect, this large 
assembly being seated without any crush whatever. There 
is a large corps of attendants, each holding a staff of author- 
ity, and so soon as a line of benches is filled up one of these 
officials takes his stand at either end, and prevents others 
crowding in. For a half hour before the services begin a 
choir of two hundred sings hymns, so that those who go 
early are entertained. At half-past seven exactly, when 
Moody mounts the rostrum and Sankey appears at his har- 
monium, the doors are closed, and there is permitted neither 
ingress nor egress; consequently there is perfect stillness in 
the hall until a quarter before nine, when the doors are 
thrown open for a little time for those to depart who wish to 
do so, and others to enter.”’ 
Mr. Conway says he carefully noted the crowd 
when he was present, and that the great inass 
was composed of small tradespeople, and es- 
pecially their offspring. These people, he says, 
are kept under a rigid moral 7é9/me, being never 
allowed any amusements whatever. They go to 
no theaters, music halls or circuses. ** This Moody 
and Sankey entertainment is the nearest thing to 
an evening amusement which they have ever seen. 
[It is novel and singular. Sankey’s singing is equal 
to that of any minstrel at St. James’s Hall; there 
are two or three live lords to be seen on the 
piatform, wearing their badges of nobility ; and 
Moody's sermons are a series of Western stories.” 
It is the old story over again: ‘‘ The common 
people heard him gladly.” For our own part, we 
see in this very fact a reason for believing that 
Moody and Sankey are doing a mighty work in 
London. 


oa 


We are glad to be assured by a letter just 
received from North Carolina that the constitu- 
ents of Mr. J. Williams Thorne are sure to retélect 
him to the seat inthe Legislature from which he 
was so unjustly expelled, and that by the largest 
majority ever given to any candidate in Warren 
County. Even the Democrats of the county are 
indignant in view of the action of their party in 
this case. The almost unanimous condeimnation 
of the act of expulsion by the press of the country 
has had a wholesome influence in North Carolina. 
The Christian Statesman, the organ of the party 
seeking to amend the U.S. Constitution by incor- 
porating therein a religious test, is the only 
Northern journal, so far as we know, that has 
defended the expulsion of Mr. Thorne. This it 
made haste to do on the assumption that he was 
expelled for denying the existence of God. The 
assumption has been demonstrated to have been 
false, and the action shown to have been the 
result of party hatred toward Mr. Thorne es a 
radical Republican ; but we believe the Christian 
Statesman has not yet taken the trouble to dis- 
abuse the minds of its readers of the false impres- 
sion conveyed by its own words. . 

Woman Suffrage appears to be making fair 
headway in England. In the House of Commons, 
on the 7th inst., the bill introduced by Mr. 
Fawcett to enable unmarried women to vote at 
elections for members of Parliament was dis- 
cussed, and on the question of its passage to a 
second reading received 152 votes to 187 cast 
against it. Mr. Smollett was among the opposers 
of the bill, and he told the House that the agita- 
tion emanated from turbulent women in America, 
and that the bill, if passed, would enfranchise 
women who gained their livelihood by immoral- 
ity. Disraeli, the Prime Minister, in the face of 
this frightful declaration, voted for the bill. Mr. 
Forsyth, who introduced the bill, is a Conserva- 
tive, and his influence enlisted for the measure 
the support of many Conservative families. In- 
stead of meeting in popular conventions according 
to the American fashion, those gentlemen and 


ladies of wealth and culture who are interested 


in the matter invite their friends—especially - 


the indifferent and uncenverted—into their draw- 
ing-rooms to meet and listen to the arguments of 
leading advocates of the reform, under circum- 
stances which admit of questions and explanations. 
In pursuance of this plan, Mr. M. D. Conway 
says, there have been five or six of these drawing- 
rooms, and each has been instrumental in bringing 
into sympathy with the movement sundry persons 
whose adherence implies the formation of new 
and important centers of influence. Members of 
Parliament can now rarely go into company 
without finding themselves besieged by ladies of 
fashion and culture, all posted up with arguments 


hard to be replied to. It has been the previous 


indifference of just such ladies which has enabled 
members to pour ridicule on the movement, but 
such a course is becoming increasingly difficult 
now that millionaires have become interested in 


the cause that was once espoused only by the 


strong-minded. 


THE LAW OF MORAL INHERITANCE, 


NE of the special topics of modern thought 
and investigation is the degree of practical 
limitation imposed on free will, and consequently 
on woral responsibility, by inherited tendencies, 
It is a new phase of an old discussion. A most in- 
teresting chapter of history gould be made by a 
record of the successive changes of sentiment on 
the question as to how one man’s responsibility 
may be affected by another man’s action. 
In the earliest stages of society known to us, it 
is not the individual who is regarded as the unit 
so much as the family, the tribe, or the clan. As 


one result of this, the history of early times | 


abounds in instances of whole families punished 
for the offense cominitted by the father alone. In 
early Jewish history we find this practice sup- 
ported by the national sentiment, while in con- 
flict with it and gradually superseding it appears 
the higher idea of strictly individual responsibil- 
itv. The Mosaic code expressly repudiated the 
lower principle. ‘*The fathers,” it declared, 
“shall not be put to death for the children, 
neither shall the children be put to death for 
their fathers ; every man shall be put to death for 
his own sin.” (Deut. 24:16.) But here, as in 
other instanees, the practice of the people was 
inferior to the sentiment of their law. 
Achan coiuitted a capital erime, his sons and his 


daughters were stoned along with him, and the — 


people evidently consideré? it a righteous pro- 
ceeding. So in later times the Psalmist’ wrath 
against his and the Lord’s enemies expressed 
itself in imprecations even upon their children. 


In the earlier Old Testament books the idea ap-_ 


pears, repeatedly and in impressive forms, that 
the sins of the fathers are directly visited upon 
the children and the children’s children. But, 
later, Jeremiah declares: ‘* They shall say no 
more, ‘The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every 
one shall die for his own iniquity: every man that 
eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall he set on 
edge.” (Jer. 31; 29, 30.) Ezekiel (chap. 18) makes 
the same proverb the text for a very noble indica- 
tion of the Divine justice. Like Jeremiah, he 
renounces the idea of a transmittal of retribution 
from father to son. ‘*As I live, saith the Lord 
God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use 
this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine. 
As the soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
: Yet say ye, ‘Why? doth not the son bear 
the iniquity of the father?’ When the son hath 
done that which is lawful and right, and hath 
kept all my statutes, and hath done them, he 
shall surely live.” The whole chapter is an expo- 
sition of the same idea. It sets forth in the most 
emphatic manner the justice of God in holding 
every man accountable for his own conduct, and 
for nothing else. 

By one of the singular relapses which abound 
in the history of mankind, the theology of the 
Middle Ages based itself in part on a direct con- 
tradiction of this simple principle of justice, so 
clearly declared by the Jewish prophet. It as- 
serted that every man was liable to the heaviest 
conceivable punishment for the sin of his first 
aneestor. At one time it based this on the asser- 
tion of an actual participation of all mankind in 
the original sin of Adam; and when driven from 
this position, it asserted that to those who had no 
share in the sin, the guilt and retribution of the 
sin were attached by the Almighty. But this 
conception, though still avowed in the creeds of 
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great churches, is fast dying a natural death. It 
falls away as the moral sense of mankind asserts 
itself against the casuistries and traditions of 
sehoolme:. 

But, guing back to the simple principle laid 
down by ‘he prophet of old, that a man stands or 
falls according to his own actions, we now find 
ourselves: obliged to provide for an additional 
class of facts. There is a sense, wholly different 
from that in which the proverb was denied by 
iizekiel, in which the children’s teeth are set on 
edge because their fathers ate sour grapes. Asa 
modern pnysician would put it: if a man ruins 
his own digestion, his son will probably have a 
weak stomach. In other words, though moral 
responsibility is not and cannot be transmitted, 


the conditions which largely determine conduct 


and character are actually transmitted—not occa- 
sionally or incidentally, but as a general law. 
The ehiid is born- with an outfit of tendencies, 
inherited from many ancestors, which has an inm- 
mense and inealeculable influence in determining 
whether his life shall be, humanly speaking, a 
failure or a success. A familiar instance is the 
inberited craving for strong drink through which 
gnany a inan becomes a drunkard, as it were, in 
spite of all he can do. But in less patent ways, 
in regard to all the qualities which go to make 


up character,—not only temperance, but honor, 


fidelity, magnanimity, every virtue and grace, 
and their opposites,—each individual is under a 
subtle and powerful bias, sometimes an irresist- 
ible bias, which he inherited, for which he can 
neither be praised nor blamed, vet which has a 
prodigious effect upon his character and his for- 
tunes. 

To this class of facts modern science is giving 
great emphasis. The statements of scientists in 
this direction—often, it must be said, made in too 
sweeping terius ; soluetimes made with culpable 
disregard of the probable effect, yet containing a 
very large element of truth—are often resented 
and som-iimes broadly denied by religious teach- 
ers. There is fear lest such statements should 
break do -n the sense of free will and moral re- 
sponsibilicy, and so work fatal mischief. And in 
a one-sided and inconsiderate presentation of 
these vie.vs there undoubtedly is danger. 

But it )..ast be remembered that there is nothing 
so safe an | so strong as truth. Whatever are the 
real facts as to human nature, we want to know 
them api to conform to them. And this emerg- 
ing truth of the great limitations upon the prac- 
tical free iom of the will must work good as it is 
rightly discerned and assigned its right relative 
place. ‘line great fact stands unshakable, deep- 
rooted in consciousness and experience, that man 
has power over his own acts. Against that rock 
no fatalism—whether born of philosophy or the- 
ology or material science—can prevail. To arouse 
the sense of free will and power over circum- 
stances, and to inspire and guide it to noble ends, 
will always be the work of leaders of men. Man's 


nobility must always be measured largely by his 


sensitiveness to the voice of conscience. But the 
other truth, that man is free only within certain 
bounds, has also a great work to do. In right- 
minded men it will minister to charity. The per- 
ception of the forces which warp men away from 
their better selves, the thought of the undercur- 
rent of inherited infirmity that may be the cause 
of what looks like willful depravity, should bring 
home to us with new force the command of Christ 
to ‘judge not ;* should help us into the spirit of 
that divine word, ** Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” . | 

The same view which ih one aspect narrows 
our responsibility, in another view broadens it. 
If we are less free in our own acts than was 
formerly supposed, we have correspondingly 
greater power over our successors. As the past 
has moulded us, so we are to mould the future. 
The habits we form, the institutions we build, our 
whole contribution of right or wrong living, of 
wise provision or spendthrift waste, is our legacy 
to those who shall come after us. In every act 
we are doing for others as well as ourselves. And 
so we are led into a sense of the oneness of this 
great human family. We are inseparably bound 
together, all of us; not only all who walk the 
earth to-day, but all past generations and all that 
are to come. As Paul wrote: ‘‘No man liveth 
unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself.” 
The good of each is the good of all, and the loss 
of each is the loss of all. And to this great truth 
of the brotherhood and very oneness of all man- 
kind, Christ gave the crown, showing that God 
makes himself one with all of us. He, too, enters 
into the suffering of the lowest, that the lowest may 


de brought to share his glory, And since Deity 


‘itself stands not in isolation, but pours its life 
through every creature, and stoops to bear the 
burden of every creature, so our lot, linked with 
that of all our fellows, is more divine than if we 


stood alone. 


THE CONCORD CENTENNIAL. 


HEN this paper reaches the eyes of our 

readers they will already have read the 
report of the proceedings at Concord on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the repulse of the British 
troops by the Massachusetts yeomanry. There 
will have been orations, and poems, and resolu- 
tions, and music, and bell-ringings, and banners, 
besides the noisy vanishing of many pounds of 
gunpowder into thin air. Centennial associations 
all over the country will take pattern after the 
Concord celebration, and endeavor to improve 
upon it by providing more eloquent orators, 
longer poems, more emphatie resolutions, larger 
brass bands, noisier bells, bigger banners, and 
cannon of larger caliber, and the distinctively 
American spirit of emulation will by Independ- 
ence Day of next year have blazed more fiercely 
than the patriotic fires ever did in the bosoms 
of our ancestors. ‘* Washington Headquarters” 
will multiply more rapidly in the older States 
than Canada thistles ever did in a warm 
fence corner. Sober men who can't even whis- 
tle Yankee Doodle, and who look condescend- 
ingly upon the older States from newer lands, 
will hurry from the Lakes, the Gulf and the 
Pacific to put on habits a century old, and 
march gravely in commemorative processions in 
their native villages. People who love change 
and those who hate noise will alike have their 


patriotism put to a more terrible strain than that 


which tried our revolutionary sires. Humorous 
artists will rejoice that they were born in this era, 
for never before have they had such a wealth of 
material to choose from. 

In spite, though, of the appalling amount of 
excitement and nonsense for which centennial 
celebrations will give excuse, it is peculiarly fitting 
that the public heart should be strongly charged 
just now with patriotic sentiment. The glories 
of the revolutionary period are the common 
heritage of North and South alike, and offer such 
an opportunity for fraternal meeting and the 
strengthening of fraternal feeling as can be given 
by no statute or constitutional amendment. 
Never before the late war was either North or 
South in so fit a condition to understand the cost 
of their great legacy as they are now. And the 
political mistakes with which all sections of the 
country have been affiicted during the past few 
years are an additional incentive to the formation 
of a stronger sentiment of patriotism. We have 
learned that neither a strong government, nor 
freedom of speech, nor intelligent selfishness, is 
sufficient to the establishment of a status with 
which even the members of a dominant party can 
be satisfied. We have learned that faithfulness 
to the noblest of party principles does not indi- 
cate that the possessor is faithful to the common- 
wealth: that resolutions and pledges are not 
strong enough to justify us in entrusting our 
dearest national interests to wily legislators with- 
out giving them farther care ourselves ; and that 
while eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, a 
selfish sense of our national necessities is not of 
itself a sufficient incentive to the watchfulness 
that is required. With patriotism as with relig- 
ion, safety and progress are possible only when 
works are inspired by a sentiment pure, warm 
and intense—a sentiment which is cherished not 
alone for its power to delight the heart, but be- 
cause of the ennobling influence it wields over all 
motives and actions. In these days of remem- 
brance of the cost of our national privileges we 
have a rare opportunity to rekindle the sacred 
flame, and if this is embraced as it may be, the 
year before us may become one of the most mem- 
orable in the course of our national progress. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—By our last Picture-Puzzle we have rashly 
brought down on our heads an avalanche that threat- 
ens to exceed the former one. We have received a 
peck or so of answers, and as a good many of them 
are substantially right, the task of selecting the best 
is already difficult. We are bound by our word to 
keep the lists open a fortnight longer, but we give 
notice that the chance of success for those who may 
come later is very small. The next nut we give to 
crack shall be harder. 

—The Standard of the Cross, a high-toned Epis- 
copal journal, with leanings toward the Low Church 
party, rebukes the narrowness and blindness that 


| 


would proscribe the Ritualists as a defeated party 


having no legitimate place in the church. Many of 
them, it says, are foremost among the scholars, theo- 
logians, and preachers of the Church and of the land. 
Some of them are men in mature years, and bave 
passed those fresh warm days, when hot-headed en- 
thusiasm and impulse suggest thought and direct 
action. Deliberately they have recorded their senti- 
ments, and they are neither to be driven by threat nor 
persuaded by argument from their position. Boldly, 
deliberately, persistently they have advocated their 
views, and pressed forward their favorites. “Men 
talk about Ritualism as having received its death-blow 
in the reftf&al of the Committees to confirm Dr. De 
Koven. Nothing is wider of the truth. We believe 
if has lost many who were a mere sentimentalist sort 
of camp followers; it may have lost influence and rep- 
utation amongst the students in theological semina- 
ries, and many of the weak and timid have fallen off; 
but nothing in brains, in real ability, in determination, 
in actual strength has it lost. It is no time to delude 
ourselves with the opinion that such large questions 
find a final settlement before standing committees; 
that the solemn vetoes end the controversy; for, of a 
single defeat, out of one great disappointment, is 
often born a new strength which asserts itself with a 
power unknown before.”’ 


—Two lectures will he delivered at the Cooper 
Union, on Thursday and Saturday, 224 and 24th of 
April, by Mr. John T. Wood, F. R. I. B. A., on the Dis- 
covery of the Temple of Diana, and other results of 
the Excavations at Fphesus directed by him‘on behalf 
of the British Government. Mr. Wood delivered a 
course of four lectures on this subject at the Lowell 
Institute, at Boston, before large audienees. He dis- 
covered more than four hundred inscriptions, which, 
with the remains of the Temple of Diana, are now 
deposited in the British Museum. His labors at 
Ephesus extended over a period of eleven years. 

—The Standard of the Cross, in the course of 
some very judicious and timely remarks on the cor- 
rupting influence of licentious literature, declares its 
belief that *“‘if at this timea jury of moral and intel- 
ligent American citizens should be called to give a 
verdict upon the influence of the Free Press on na- 
tional life and character, they would, with wonderful 
unanimity, register an emphatic judgment against 
the continuance of this absolute freedom.” If wedo 
not mistake the meaning of this sentence, we should 
be very sorry to think it true. Of course we believe 
in laws to restrain and punish the licentiousness of the 
press, but until we are prepared to repudiate republi- 
cain institutions altogether, and admit the right of the 
Pope or of the Sacred College to say what the people 
shall and shall not print and read, we shall cling toa 
Free Press as one of the noblest and mightiest agents 
of civilization and Christianity. We should as soon 
think of abolishing stcamboats and railways because 
they are sometimes run by incompetent and dishonest 
men, or of prohibiting commerce because merchants 
sometimes cheat their customers, as of destroying the 
freedom of the press on account of the abuses attend- 
ing it. Forty years ago, when great opposition was 
made to Sunday mails, it was gravely suggested that 
the evil might be effectually cured if people wéuld 
simultaneously agree to write no more letters! We 
suspect our Cleveland contemporary found in this 
proposition its suggestion for putting the Americay 
press under censorship. | 


—The Rey. Dr. Babb. in his latest letter to the 
Herald and Preshyter from California, says that the 
reports in the San Francisco Chronicle of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s labors among children in that city, which 
have been widely circulated at the East, are lying 
burlesques. The Chronicle, he says, is bitterly hostile 
to evangelical religion, and has been for years ridicul- 
ing every earnest minister and trying to injure every 
good cause on the Pacific coast. The doctor writes in 
a rather heated style, and rebukes the New York 
Tribune with great severity for giving credence to 
and repeating the Chronicle's statements. He assumes 
that, of course, the Tribune is perfectly well aware 
that the Chronicle is an infidel sheet, and therefore 
unworthy.of confidence, and he says: “If the Tribune 
is going into the ranks of the ‘Satanic press,’ the 
Christian people of this land ought to Know it.”” The 


-good doctor may reassure himself; the Tribune may 


have given undue credence to the Chronicle, but it 
never would knowingly caricature the sincere relig- 
ious efforts of any person or sect. It should be re- 
membered, moreover, that religious revivals, as well 
as all other public movements, are open to criticism, 
and we should not be too ready to assume that criti- 
cism, even if mistaken, proceeds from enmity to relig- 
ion. 

—Of the 64 medical graduates of Michigan Uni- 
versity, at the recent commercement, 12 were_ladies, 
some of them in the front rank of excellence. In one 
instance, says the correspondent of the Christian Reg- 
ister, a husband and wife, who had been studying to- 


gether, were separated by the fatal verdict of the 


judges; the wife was accepted, the husband was re- 
jected in spite of the fact that he was the graduate of 
a Methodist college, a bachelor of laws, a master of 
arts, and bad studied for some years in the universi- 
ties of Europe. Like a loyal wife, nevertheless, the 
woman preferred to share her husband’s disgrace, and 
wet away with him, not wishing to receive an honor 
which he could not share. In the law school there 
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were two lady graduates; and the large class had no 
more competent or well-trained members, more accu- 
rate and quick in their answer to questions than these 
beautiful young women, whose presence on the plat- 
form was greeted with loud applause, who were 
praised by the class not less than by the professors. 
Now for the fifth time ladies bave received degrees in 
law and medicine in this university, and have estab- 
lished the presumption that in these callings they are 
in no degree inferior to the stronger sex. 

—In the Legislature of Rhode Island, the other 
day, a proposition to submit to the people of the State 
an amendment to the Constitution declaring that 
*‘men and women shall be entitled politieally and 
legally to equal rights and privileges” received 
32 yeas to 21 nays, but was lost for want of five 
more affirmative votes to make the necessary two- 
thirds. The subject was finally postponed, 29 to 31, on 
the ground that there was not time to present the 
question to the people at the spring election. 


—The Christian Register tells us of a love-feast 
in a Massachusetts town, in which Orthodox and Uni- 
tarian Christians united with their Methodist neigh- 
bors in doing honor to a Methodist clergyman who, 
besides taking faithful care of his own charge, had 
won the respect and affection of the entire commu- 
nity. Sectarian lines were almost forgotten in the 
complete triumph of the Christian spirit, and skeptics 
and scoffers were obliged to say, “ Behold! how these 
Christians love one another.’’ Well does the Register 
say, “There is no happier neighborhood than one 
where religious strife is unknown, and men of differ- 
ing view delight to honor whatever may be noble and 
lovely in each others’ lives and characters.”’ 


—Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, in the Jnde.v, 
makes a forcible plea for a generous diet on the part 
of literary men, and their need, to that end, of liberal 
salaries. Mr. Holyoake, we are sorry to say, is ac- 
counted a sceptic, but we think every hard-working 
journalist and writer will agree that, so far as the fol- 
lowing humorous observations go, he is soundly ortho- 
dox: ** If I read a paper at a scientific society, it would 
be upon the ‘Influence of Diet upon Style.’ Let any 
reader observe the quality of the editorial style at 
Christmas time in England, and he will find much 
better composition proceeds from tables well supplied 
with partridge and grouse. It is an abstract literary 
fact that articles produced under such inspiration 
have a choice, succulent, and excellent flavor. Most 
readers know well enough what a lean, insipid, con- 
Ssumptive style, with no flesh upon the bones of its 
sentences, is that which proceeds from ill-supplied 
trenchers. It is clear that the partridge-style is quite 
the contrary, and their ratiocination of pheasant and 
grouse is a most conclusive reasoning to be found at 
Christmas time. Indeed, then may be seen sentences 
excellently rounded by turkey and geese of good sub- 
stance. I believe I could tell the rate of payment the 
editorial chest was able to make, by an examination 
of the style of the contributors, the subjects they 
write upon, their order of thought, the alacrity or 
heaviness of the movements of their minds, the char- 
acter of their similes, the fullness or exhaustiveness of 
their treatment; all have their pecuniary sign about 
them, which no ardor can evade, no generosity con- 
ceal, no philosophy efface.”’ 

—The Churchman speaks of Mr. Varley only in 
terms of disparagement. ‘“‘ We have read,” it says, 
** trustworthy reports of this new preacher; and from 
them all we learn that he has said nothing but very 
meager commonplace, if we except some singular 
mnisinterpretations of Scripture. But he has had the 
wisdom to choose the Hippodrome as his church. To 
hear sermons and hymns in a place where Weston 
walks and clowns ride is a great gain for the cause of 
religion. Yet it seems to have escaped the thought of 
these good Christian ministers, that a tame elephant, 
who should be taught to hold a hymn-book in his pro- 
boscia, and make some solemn noises, would undoubt- 
edly gather a crowd to eclipse Mr. Varley.’’ We remind 
the Churchman that Jesus preached not only in the 
consecrated synagogue, but by the wayside, in the 
wilderness, on the mountain, and on shipboard, wher- 
soever he could gain a hearing. No doubt he would 
gladly have proclaimed his message in a place like the 
Hippodrome, if it had existed and been offered for his 
use. If Paul could find an analogy between the races 
of the Greek athletes and the race set before the 
Christian, why should Mr. Varley hesitate to preach 


the Gospel where Weston walks and clowns ride, and 


wild beusts are exhibited? There is no place so 
saturated with human life or human foibles that the 
true preacher cannot make it a temple of God. 

—The Boston Pilot is not so intemperate in its 
utterances as some of its Catholic cotemporaries. It 
quotes. the words attributed to the Rey. Father 
Schauer, of St. Mary’s Church, Buffalo, viz.: ‘* The 
public schools have produced nothing but a Godless 
generation of thieves and blackguards,” and says: 
“When we find such utt. nees as this going the 
rounds of the press, we are reminded of Dr. Newman’s 
words: ‘There are those among us, as it must be con- 


-fessed, who for years past havc conducted themselves 


as if no responsibility attached to wild words and 
overbearing deeds; who have stated truths in the 
most paradoxical form, and stretched principles until 
they were close upon snapping, and who at length, 
having done their best to set the house on fire, leave to 
others the task of putting out the flame.’”’ 


Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for April 26, Judges vii. 1-8 ; for May 2, 
Judges xvi. 25-31. 


Several explanations are given of the test men- 
tioned in the fifth verse of the next lesson, by which 
Gideon was to know whom to take as his picked band 
against the Midianites. Twenty-two thousand Israel- 
ites had voluntarily held back from the expedition 
third verse) and the remaining ten thousand were 
still ‘‘too many.”’ The final selection was then made 
at some stream or pond near by, where the ten thous- 
and were led and told to drink of the water. Why 
were those who kneeled down to the surface and 
sipped the water set aside, while the three hundred 
who stood up and drank, “‘ putting their hand to their 
mouth,”’ chosen for the coming battle? The best rea- 
son for this, in the absence of anything in the context 
to explain it, as given by Lange, is based on the Jewish 
interpretation that Gideon wished to ascertain the 
religious antecedents of his men, which he could do 
by noting their posture at the water’s brink. Idola- 
tors prayed kneeling before their idols, while the 
faithful Israelite would never, accustom himself to 
this position lest he might be taken for an idolator. 
Hence it is assumed that when the people drank on 
this occasion those who bent down on their knees did 
so as if from habit, and thus unwittingly exposed 
their idolatrous practices and loss of trustin God. The 
test was not one of personal courage but of personal 
faith. None but men true tothe Lord of Israel were 
to share in the victory over his enemies. This ex- 
planation is plausible, although perhaps not entirely 
satisfactory, for more than one good Gideonite might 
have kneeled unconsciously on that day in his zeal to 
prove his readiness to go against the Midianites. 


Teachers and others expecting to attend the 
International Sunday-school Convention at Baltimore 
next month can ascertain particulars from the officers 
of State and local Union Associations. Only accredit- 
ed delegates, we understand, will be entertained, 
though on this point it may be well to address Rev. 
H. A. Smeltz, No. 8 North Charles St., in that city, be- 
fore May 1st. Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, of Newark, N. J., 
is Chairman of the Committee on Delegations, and 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, No. 3 Bond St., New York, has 
charge of the transportation. The Convention opens 
May 11. 


The fact that Rev. Dr. John Hall has been in- 
vited to deliver a course of lectures to the Yale theo- 
logical students on the subject of Suaday-school work 
and the methods of conducting Bible classes is very 
significant as indicating that this whole field is worth 
the special attention of pastors. Heretofore it has 
had no place in the Seminary Course. The same feat- 
ure is introduced at Princeton. 


A correspondent hopes the following will inter- 
est some of our readers. No doubt it will. ‘ Mr. 
Beecher recently founded a Lecture Room Talk ona 
letter which he received from the far West, request- 
ing him ‘to ask the Lord if he has anything for his 
handmaid to do, that she may be permitted to act, 
that there may be a way opened for her to act.’ Many 
women are making the same request in their hearts. 
A letter from a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union describes a work wrought by another 
handmaid of the Lord in Arkansas, which may indi- 
cate a reply to women similarly situated who have a 
mind to work. ‘She has been living for years in a 
country place where she was the only Christian, and 
where the rest of the population opposed anything 
in the line of church service, some of them even to 
the point of violence. She resolved to gather a Sun- 
day-school. She founded it in prayer, and maintain- 
ed it in faith and patience. While a few came to her 
for instruction, the greater part would collect around 
the door, and disturb her school with singing, shout- 
ing and laughter. They threatened her often as she 
went to her school, and tried to turn her back. But 
she persisted on in the strength of God, and at length 
he appeared as her help. His Spirit stirred the people, 
and now this good soul is loved throughout the neigh- 
borhood, and her songs and prayers are nv longer ob- 
jects of jest.’ ”’ 


Mr. Frank Beard, being an artist, does some 
effective work on the blackboard at Sunday-school 
gatherings, and unquestionably holds the attention of 
the audience. He did so the other eveming in Brook- 
lyn as he has elsewhere before. But his skill in the 
use of the chalk does not justify the general adoption 
of the board in schools. It can be made to play a 
ridiculous part quite as easily as an instructive one. 


Prof. Tobey, of Dayton, Ohio, disapproves of 
‘*the auctioneer style of crying the questions off to the 
whole class, without regard to who shall give the an- 
swers or how,” which, the Independent thinks, is the 
way with many teachers, especially of adult classes; 
and as they rarely get a bid, they usually buy in what 
is thus offered, and at the close of the lesson have on 
hand all that they started with, while the class sepa- 
rates empty-handed. Next to such questions are those 
peculiarly unprofitable ones which only call for ‘‘ yes”’ 
or **no”’ for an auswer, 


St. George and St. Pichael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of Alee Forbes. 6 Robert Falconer,” “Wifred 
bermede," etc. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
A CHAPTER OF FOOLS. 


§ poe same afternoon, as it happened, a little 
company of rustics, who had just isshed from the 
low hatch-door of the village inn, stood for a moment 
under the sign of the Crown and Mitre, which swung 
huskily creaking from the bough of an ancient thorn 
tree, then passed on to the road, and took their way 


together. 


*“Hope you then,” said one of them, as continuing 
their previous conversation, ‘that we shall escape un- 
hurt ? It is a parlous business. Not as one of us is 
afeard as I knows on. But the old earl, he do havea 
most unregenerate temper, and you had better look 
to’t, my masters.”’ 

‘*I tell thee, Master Upstill, it’s not the old earl as 
I'm afeard on, but the young lord. For thou knows 
as well as ereaoneit be not without cause that men 
do call him a wizard, for a wizard he be, and that of 
the worst sort.”’ 

‘We shall be out again afore sundown, shannot we?’’ 
said another. ‘ That I trust.”’ 

“Up to the which hour, the high Court of Parlia- 
ment assembled will have power to protect its own— 
eh, John Croning ?”’ 

** Nay, that I cannot tell. It be a parlous job, and 
for mine own part, whether for the love I bear to the 
truth, or the hatred I cherish toward the scarlet Anti- 
christ, with her seven tails——”’ 

“Tush, tush, John! Seven heads, man, and ten 
horns. Those are the numbers Master Flowerdew 
read.”’ 

** Nay, I know not for your horns ; but for the rest 
I say seven tails. Did not honest Master Flowerdew 
set forth unto us last meeting that the scarlet woman 
sat upon seven hills—eh ? Have with you there, Mas- 
ter Sycamore !”’ 

“Well, for the sake of sound argument I grant you. 
But we ha’ got to do with no heads nor no tails, 
neither—save and except as you may say the sting is 
in the tail; and then, or I greatly mistake, it’s not 
seven times seven as will serve to count the stings, 
come of the tails what may.”’ 

“Very true,” said another; ‘‘it be the stings and 
not the tails we want news of. But think you his lord- 
ship will yield them up without gainsaying to us the 
messengers of the High Parliament now assembled ?”’ 

‘*For mine own part,’’ said John Croning, “ though I 
fear it come of the old Adam yet left in me, I do count 


it a sorrowful thing that the earl should be such a vile 


recusant. He never fails with a friendly word, or it 
may be a jest, a foolish jest, but honest, for any one 
gentle or simple he may meet. More than once has he 
boarded mein that fashion. What do you think he 
said to me now one day, as [ was a mowin’ of the grass 
in the court, close by the white horse, that spout up 
the water high as a house from bis nose-drills ? Says 
he to me—for he come down the grand staircase, and 
steps out and spies me at the work with my old scythe, 
and come across to me, and says he, ‘ Why, Thomas,’ 
says he, not knowin’ of my name, ‘ Why, Thomas,’ says 
he, ‘ you look like old Time himself a mowing of us all 
down,’ says he. ‘For sure, my lord,’ says I, ‘your 
lordship reads it aright, for all flesh is grass, and all 
the glory of man is as the flower of the field.’ He look 
humble at that, for, great man as he be, his earthly 
tabernacle, though more than sizable, is but a frail 
one,and that he do know. And says he, ‘ Where did 
you read that, Thomas?’ ‘I am not a larned man, 
please your lordship,’ says I, ‘and I cannot honestly 
say I read it nowheres, but I heerd the words from a 
book your lordship have had news of: they do call it 
the Holy Bible. But they tell me that they of your 
lordship’s persuasion likeit not.’ ‘You are very much 
mistaken there, Thomas,’ says he. ‘I read my bible 
most days, only not the English Bible, which is full of 
errors, but the Latin, which is all as God gave it,’ says 
he. And thereby I had not where to answer withal.”’ 

‘‘T fear you proved a poor champion of the truth, 
Master Croning.”’ 

‘“*Confess now, Cast-down Upstill, had he not both 
sun and wind of me—standing, so to say, on his own 
hearth-stone ? Had it not been so, I could have called 
bard names with the best of you, though that is by 
rights the gift of the preachers of the truth. See how 
the good master Flowerdew excelleth therein, sprink- 
ling them abroad from the watering-pot of the gospel. 
Verily, when my mind is too feeble to grasp his argu- 
ment, my memory lays fast hold upon the hard names, 
and while I hold by them, I have it all in a nutshell.” 

Fortified occasionally by a pottle of ale, and keeping 
their spirits constantly stirred by much talking, they 
had been all day occupied in searching the catholic 
houses of the neighborhood forarms. What authority 


they had for it never came to be clearly understood. 
Plainly they believed themselves possessed of all that 
was needful or such men would never have dared it. 
As it was, they prosecuted it with such a bold front, 
that not until they were gone did it occur to some, 
who had yielded what arms they possessed, to ques- 
tion whether they had done wisely in acknowledging 
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such fellows as parliamentary officials without de- 
manding their warrant. Their day’s gleanings up to 
this point—of swords and pikes, guns and pistols, they 
bad left in charge of the host of the inn whence they 
had just issued, and were now bent on crowning their 
day’s triumph with a supreme act of daring—the 
revown of which they enlarged in their own imagin- 
ations, while undermining the courage needful for its 
performance, by enhancing its terrors as they went. 
}) Atlength two lofty hexagonal towers appeared, and 
‘the consciousness that the final test of their resolution 
drew nigh took immediate form in a fluttering at the 
heart, which, however, gave no outward sign but that 


_ | of silence ; and indeed they were still too full ‘of the 


,importance of unaccustomed authority to fear any 


* |contempt for it on the part of others. 


{ It happened that at this moment Raglan Castle was 
‘full of merry-making upon occasion of the marriage of 
‘one of Lady Herbert’s waiting-gentlewomen to an 


'@fficer of the household; and in these festivities the 


Karl of Worcester and all his guests were taking a 
part. 3 


Among the numerous members of the household was 


one who, from being a turnspit, had risen, chiefly in 


' virtue of an immovably lugubrious expression of coun- 


tenance, to be the earl’s fool. From this peculiarity 
his fellow servants had given him the nickname of 
The Hangman; but the man himself had chosen the 
Tole of a puritan parson as affording the best ground- 
work for the display of a humor suitable to the ex- 
pression of countenance with which bis mother had 
endowed him. That mother was Goody Rees, con- 


, cerning whom, as already hinted, strange things were 
whispered. 


In the earlier part of his career the fool 
had not unfrequently found his mother’s reputation a 
sufficient shelter from persecution ; and indeed there. 
might have been reason to suppose that it was for her 
son’s sake she encouraged her own evil repute, a dis- 


- tinction involving considerable risk, seeing the time 


had not yet arrived when the disbelief in such powers 


owas sufficiently advanced -for the safety of those re- 


ported to possess them.. In her turn, however, she 
ran a risk somewhat less than ordinary from the fact 
that her boy was a domestic in the family of one whose 
eldest son, the heir to the earldom, lay under a sim- 
ilar suspicion; for not a few of the household were 
far from satisfied that Lord Herbert’s known occu- 
pations in the Yellow Tower were not principally 
ostensible, and that he and his man had nothing to do 
with the black art, or some other of the many regions 
of occult science in which the ambition after unlawful 
power may hopefully exercise itself. 

Dpon occasion of a family fete, merriment was in 
those days carried further, on the part of both masters 
and servants, than in the greatly altered relations and 


- conditions of the present day would be desirable, or 


indeed possible. In this instance, thé fun broke out in 
the arranging of a mock marriage between Thomas 
Rees, commonly called Tom Fool, and a young girl who 
served under the cook. Half the jest lay in the con- 
trast between the long face of the bridegroom, both 
congenitally and willfully miserable, and that of the 
bride, broad as a harvest moon, and rosy almost to 
purple. The bridegroom never smiled, and spoke with 
his jaws rather than his lips; while the bride seldom 
uttered a syllable without grinning from ear to ear, 
and displaying a marvelous appointment of huge and 
brilliant teeth. Entering solemnly into the joke, Tom 
expressed himself willing to marry the girl, but rep- 
resented, 43 an insurmountabie difficulty, that he had 
no clothes for the occasion. Thereupon the earl, 
drawing from his pocket his bunch of keys, directed 
him to go and take what he liked from his wardrobe. 
Now the earl was a man of large circumference, and 
the fool as lank in person as in countenance. 

Tom took the keys and was some time gone, during 
which many conjectures were hazarded as to the style 
in which he would choose to appear. When he re- 
entered the great hall, where the company was assem- 
bled, the roar of laughter which followed his appear- 
ance made the glass of its great cupola ring again. 
For not merely was he dressed in the earl’s beaver hat 
and satin cloak, splendid with plush, and gold and 
silver lace, but he had indued a corresponding suit of 
his clothes as well, even to his silk stockings, garters, 
and roses, and, with the help of many pillows and 
other such farcing, so filled the garments which other- 
wise had hung upon him like a shawl] from a peg, and 
made of himself such a “sweet creature of bombast” 
that, with ludicrous unlikeness of countenance, he 
bore in figure no distant resemblance to the earl him- 
self. 

Meantime Lady Elizabeth had been busy with the 
scullery-maid, whom she had attired in a splendid 
brocade of her grandmother’s, with all suitable belong- 
ings of ruff, bigh collar, and lace wings, such as Queen 
Elizabeth is represented with in Oliver’s portrait. 
Upon her appearance a few minutes after Tom’s the 
laughter broke out afresh, in redoubled peals, and the 
merriment was at its height, when the warder of one 
of the gates entered and whispered in his master’s ear 
the arrival of the bumpkins, and their mission, an- 
nounced, he informed his lordship, with all the impor- 
tance and dignity they knew how toassume. The earl 


_ burst into a fresh laugh. But presently it quavered a 


little and ceased, while over the amusement still beam- 
ing on his countenance gathered a slight shade of 
anxiety—for who could tell what tempest such a mere 
whirling of straws might not forerun? 

A few words of the warder’s had reached Tom where 


| he stood a little aside, his solemn countenance radi- 
ating disapproval of the tumultuous folly around him. 
He took three strides towards the earl. 

‘* Wherein lieth the new jest ?”’ he asked with dig- 
nity. 

‘*A set of country louts, my lord,’ answered the earl, 
‘Care at the gate, aflirming the right of search in this 
your lordship’s house of Raglan.” 

“For what?’ 

“Arms, my lord.”’ 

“And wherefore? On what ground ?”’ 

**On the ground that your lordship is a vile recusant 
—a papist, and therefore a traitor, no doubt, although 
they use not the word,”’ said the earl. 

**T shall be round with them,” said Tom, embracing 
the assumed proportions in front of him, and turning 
to the door. 

Ere the earl had time to conceive his intent he had 
hurried from the hall, followed by fresh shouts of 
laughter. For he had forgotten to stuff himself behind, 
and when the company caught sight of his back as he 
strode out, the tenuity of the foundation for such a 
‘* huge hill of flesh’? was absurd as Falstaff’s ha’p’orth 
of bread to the intolerable deal of sack.” 

But the next moment the earl had caught the in- 
tended joke, and although a trifle concerned about the 
affair, was of too mirthloving a nature to interfere 
with Tom’s project, the result of which would doubt- 
less be highly satisfactory—at least to those not pri- 
/ marily concerned. He instantly called for silence, and 

explained to the assembly what he believed to be Tom 
Fool's intent, and as there was nothing to be seen from 
the hall, the windows of which were at a great height 
from the floor, and Tom’s scheme would be fatally 
imperiled by the visible presence of spectators, from 
some at least Of whom gravity of demeanor could not 
be expected, gave hasty instructions to several of his 
sons and daughters to disperse the company to upper 
windows having a view of one or the other court, for 
no one could tell where the fool’s humor might find its 
principal arena. The next moment, in a plain dress of 
rough brownish cloth which he always wore except 
upon state occasions, he followed the fool to the gate, 
where he found him talking through the wicket- 
grating to the rustics, who having passed drawbridge 
and portcullises, of which neither the former had been 
raised nor the latter lowered for many years, now 
stood on the other side of the gate demanding admit- 
tance. In the parley Tom Fool was imitating his mas- 
ter’s voice and every one of the peculiarities of his 
speech to perfection, addressipg them with extreme 
courtesy, as if he took them for gentlemen of no ordi- 
nary consideration,—a point in his conception of his 
part which he never forgot throughout the whole 
business. To the dismay of his master he was even 
more than admitting, almost boasting that there was 
an enormous quantity of weapons in the castle—suffi- 
cient at least to arm ten thousand horsemen!—a 
prodigious statement, for, at the uttermost, there were 
not more than the tenth part of that amount—stilla 
somewhat larger provision no doubt than the intruders 
had expected to find! The pseudo-earl went on to say 
that the armory consisted of one strong room only, the 
door of which was so cunningly concealed and secured 
that no one but himself knew where it was, or if 
found could openit. Butsuch, hesaid, was his respect 
to the will of the most august parliament, that he 
would himself conduct them to the said armory, and 
deliver over upon the spot into their safe custody the 
whole mass of weapons to carry away with them. 
And thereupon he proceeded to open the gate. 

By this time the door of the neighboring guard-room 
was crowded with the heads of eager listeners, but the 
presence of the earl kept them quiet, and at a sign 
from him they drew back ere the men entered. The 
earl himself took a position where he would be covered 
by the opening wicket. 

Tom received them into bodily presence with the 
notification that, having suspected their object, he had 
sent all his people out of the way, in order to avoid 
the least danger of a broil. Bowing to them with the 
utmost politeness as they entered, he requeste@? them 
to step forward into the court while he closed the 
wicket behind them, but took the opportunity of 
whispering to one of the men just inside the door of. 
the guard-house, who, the moment Tom had led the 
rustics away, approached the earl, and told him what 
he had said. 

‘‘ What can the rascal mean?” said the earl to him- 
self; but he told the man to carry the fool’s message 
exactly as he had received it, and quietly followed Tom 
and his companions, some of whom, conceiving fresh 
importance from the overstrained politeness with 
which they had been received, were now attempting 
a transformation of their usual loundering gait into a 
martial stride, with the result of a foolish strut, very 
unlike the dignified progress of the sham earl, whose 
weak back roused in them no suspicion, and who had 
taken good care they should not see his face. Across 
the paved court, and through the hall to the inner 
court, Tom led them, and the earl followed. 7 

The twilight was falling. The ball was empty of life 
and filled with a somber dusk, echoing to every step 
as they passed through it. They did not see the flash 
of eyes and glimmer of smiles from the minstrel’s 
gallery, and solitude, size, and gloom had, even on 
their dull natures, a palpable influence. The whole 
castle seemed deserted as they followed the false earl 
across the second court—with the true one stealing 


after them like a knave—little imagining that bright 


eyes were watching them from the curtains of every 
window like stars from the clear spaces and cloudy 
edges of heaven. To the northwest corner of the court 
he led them, and through a sculptured doorway up 
the straight wide ascent of stone called the grand 
staircase. At the top he turned to the right, along a 
dim corridor, from which he entered a suite of bed- 
rooms and dressing rooms, over whose black floors he 
led the trampiug hob-nailed shoes without pity either 
for their polish or the labor of the house-maids in 
restoring it. | 

In this way he reached the stair in the bell-tower, 
ascending which he brought them into a narrow dark 
passage ending again in a downward stair, at the foot 
of which they found themselves in the long picture- 
gallery, having entered it in the recess of ove of its 
large windows. At the other end of the gallery he 
crossed into the dining-room, then through an ante- 
chamber entered the drawing-room, where the ladies, 
apprised of their approach, kept still behind curtains 
and high chairs, until they bad passed through, on 
their way to cross the archway of the main entrance, 
and through the library gain the region of household 
economy and cookery. Thither I will not drag my 
reader after them. Indeed the earl, who had been 
dogging them like a Fate, ever emerging on their track 
but never beheld, had already begun to pay his part 
of the penalty of the joke in fatigue, for he was not 
only unwieldy in person, but far from robust, being 
very subject to gout. He owed his good spirits to a 
noble nature, and not to animal well-being. When 
they crossed from the picture-gallery to the dining- 
room, he went down the stair Detween, and into the 
oak-parlor adjoining the great hall. There he threw 
himself into an easy chair which always stood for bim 
in the great bay window, looking over the moat to the 
huge keep of the castle, and commanding through its 
western light the stone bridge which crossed it. There 
he lay back at his ease, and, instructed by the message 
Tom had committed to the sergeant of the guard, 
waited the result. 

As for his double, he went stalking on in front of bis 
victims, never turning to show his face: he knew they 
would follow, were it but for the fear of being left 
alone. Close behind him they kept, scarce daring to 
whisper from growing awe of the vast place. The 
fumes of the beer bad by this time evaporated, and 
the heavy obscurity which pervaded the whole build- 
ing enhanced their growing apprehensions. On and 
on the fool led them, up and down, going and return- 
ing, but ever in new tracks, for the marvelous old 
place was interminably burrowed with connecting 
passages and communications of every sort—some of 
them the merest ducts which had to be all but crept 
through, and which would have certainly arrested the 
progress of the earl, had he followed so far: no one 
about the place understood its ‘‘crenkles’’ so well as 
Tom. For the greater part of an hour he led them 
thus, until, having been on their legs the whole day, 
they were thoroughly wearied as well as awe-struck. 
At length, in a gloomy chamber, where one could not 
see the face vf another, the pseudo-earl turned full 


upon them, and said in his most solemn tones: 


“Arrived thus far, my masters, it is borne in upon 
me with rebuke, that before undertaking to guide you 
to the armory, I should have acquainted you with the 
strange fact, that at times I am myself unable to find 
the place of which we are in search; and I begin to 
fear it is so now, and that we are at this moment the 
sport of a certain member of my family of whom it 
may be your worships have heard things not more 
strange than true. Against his machinations I am 
powerless. All that is left us is to go to him and en- 
treat him to unsay his spells.” 

A confused murmur of objections arose. 

‘‘Then your worships will remain here while I go to 
the Yellow Tower, and come to you again?” said the 
mock earl, making as if he would leave them. 

But they crowded round him with earnest refusals 
to be abandoned; for in their very souls they felt the 
fact that they were upon enchanted ground—and in 
the dark. 

“Then follow me,” he said, and conducted them into 
the open air of the inner court, almost opposite the 
archway in its buildings leading to the stone bridge, 
whose gothic structure bestrid the moat of the keep. 

‘For Raglan Castle had this peculiarity, that its keep 
was surrounded by a moat of its own, separating it 
from the rest of the castle, so that save by bridge no 
one within any more than without the walls could 
reach it. On to the bridge Tom led the way, followed 
by his dupes—now full m the view of the earl where 
he sat in his parlor window. When they had reached 
the center of it, however and, glancing up at the 
awful bulk of stone towering above them, its walls 
strangely dented and furrowed, so as, to such as they, 
might wellsuggest frightful means to wicked ends, 
they stood stock still, refusing to go a step further, 
while their chief speaker, Upstill, emboldened by 
anger, fear, and the meek behavior of the supposed 
earl, broke out in a torrent of arrogance, whereiu his 
intention was to brandish the terrors of the high par- 
liament over the heads of his lordship of Worcester 
andall recusants. Hehad not got far, however, before 
a shrill whistle pierced the air, and the next instant 
arose a chaos of horrible, appalling, and harrowing 
noises, “such a roaring,” in the words of their own 
report of the matter to the Reverend Master Flower- 
dew, “as if the mouth of hell had been wide open, and 
all the devils conjured up,"—doubtless they meant by 
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Vor. XI, No. 16. 


tower of {fearful fame before which they now stood. 
The skiv cvutracting chill of terror uplifted their hair. 
The mystery that enveloped the origin of the sounds 
gave them an unecarthbliness which froze the very foun- 
tuius of their life, and rendered them incapable even 
of motion. They stared at each other with a ghastly 
observance, which descried no comfort, only like 
images of horror. ‘* Man’s hand is not able to taste” 
how long they might have thus stood, nor * his tongue 
to conceive”? what the consequences might have been, 
had nota more healthy terror presently supervened. 
Across the tumult of sounds, like a fiercer flash through 
the flames of e furnace, shot a hideous, long-drawn 
vell, and the same instant came a man running at full 
speed through the archway from the court, casting 
terror-stricken glances behind him, and shouting with 
a voice half-choked to a shriek, 

‘**Look to yourselves, my masters; the lions are got 
loose.”’ 

All the world knew that ever siuce King James had 
set the fashion by taking so much pleasure in the lions 
ut the tower, strange beasts had been kept in the castle 
of Raglan. 

The new terror broke the spell of the old, and the 
parliamentary commissioners tied. But which was the 
way from the custle’ which the path to the lions’ den? 
iu an agony of horrible dread, they rushed hither apd 
thither about the court, where now the white horse, as 
steady as marble should be when first they crossed it, 


" | was, to their excited visjpn, prancing wildly about the 
. vreat basin from whose charmed circie he could not 
' break, foaming at the mouth, and casting huge water- 


jets from his nostrils into the perturbed air; while 

from the surface of the moat a great column of water 

shot up nearly as high as the citadel, whose return 

into the moat was like a tempest, and with all the 

ee elemeutal tumult was mingled the howling of wild 
beasts. The doors of the hall and the gates to the 

bowling green being shut, the poor wretches could not 

| ; find their way out of the court, but ran from door to 
. door like madmen, only to find all closed against them. 
from every window around the court—from the 

apartments of the waiting gentlewomen, from the 
picture-gallery, from the officers’ rooms, eager and 

merry eyes looked down on the spot, themselves un- 

seen and unsuspected, for all voices were hushed, and 

for anytbing the bu:mpkins heard or saw they might 
He have been in a place deserted of men, And possessed 
only by evil spirit=, whose pranks were now torment- 

. ing them. At last Upstill, who had fallen on the 
i! bridge at his first start, and had ever since been rush- 
ing about witha limp anda leap alternated, managed 


tall to open the door of the hall, and its eastern door bay- 
pe ing been left open, shot across and into the outer 
ing court, Where he made for the gate, followed at varied 
i} distance by the resi of the routed commissioners of 


search, as each had discovered the way his forerunner 
| fied. With trembling hands Upstill raised the latch of 
ihe wicket, and to his delight found it unlocked, He 
darted through, passed the twin portcullises, and was 
4 presently thuuderivg over the drawbridge, which, 
trembling under bis beavy steps, seemed on the point 
of rising to heave him back into the jaws of the lions, 
or, worse still, the clutches of the euchanter. Not one 
" looked behind him, not even when, having passed 
OT through the white stone gate, also purposely left open 
|| for their escape, and rattled down the multitude of 
i ) steps tnat told how deep was the moat they had just 

/ crossed, where the last of them nearly broke his neck 
by rolling almost from top to bottom, they reached 
the outermost, the brick gate, and so left the awful 
| region of evchantment and feline fury commingled. 
| on Not until the castle was out of sight, and their leader 
area Ot had suuk senseless ou the turf by the roadside, did they 

darea backward look. The moinent he came to him- 
tiee ty self they started again for home, at what poor speed 
| ey they could make, and reached the Crown aud Miter in 

it sad plight, where, however, they found some compen- 
i sation in the pleasure of setting forth their adventures 
; i —with the heroic manuer in which, although van- 
ir _ quished by the irresistible force of enchantment, they 

had yet brought off their forces without the loss of a 
iP i , single man. Their story spread over the country, en- 
| larged and embellished at every fresh stage in its 
progress. 

Whea the tale reached Mother Rees, it filled her with 
fresh awe of the great magician, the renowned Lord 
fh Herbert. She little thought the whole affair was a 

im st jest of her own son’s. Firmly believing in all kinds of 
. magic and witchcraft, but as innocent of conscious 
Pi dealing with the powers of ill as the whitest-winged 
Tea augel betwixt earth’s garret and heaven’s threshold, she 

owed her evil repute amongst her neighbors to a rare 
therapeutic faculty, accompanied by a keen sympa- 
} # thetic instinct which greatly sharpened her powers of 
| ps observation in the quest after what was amiss; while 
ei her touch was so delicate, so informed witb present 

f mind, and came therefore into such rapport with any 

7 living organism the secret of whose suffering it sought 
. f | to discover, that sprained muscles, dislocated joints, 

- and broken bones seemed at its soft approach to re- 

a arrange their disturbed parts, and yield to the power 

F of her composing will as to a re-ordering harmony. 
Add to this that she understood more of the virtues of 
some herbs than any doctor in the parish, which, in the 
condition of general practice at the time, is not per- 
haps to say much, and that she firmly believed in the 
might of certain charms and occasionally used them, 
and I have given reason enough why, while regarded 


the arts of the wizard whose dwelling was that same | 


by all with disapprobation, she should be by many 


both courted and feared. For her own part she had a 


leaving to the puritans, chiefiy from respect to the 
memory of a good-hearted, weak, but intellectually 
gifted and therefore admired husband ; but the ridicule 
of her yet more gifted son had a good deal shaken this 
predilection, so that she now spent what powers of 
discrimination and choice she possessed solely upon 
persons, heedless of principles in themselves, and 
regarding them only in their vital results. Hence it 
was a matter of absolute indifference to her which of 
the parties now dividing the country was in the right, 
or which should lose, which win, provided no personal 
evil befell the men or women for whom she cherished 
a preference. Like many another, she was hardly 
aware of the jurisdiction of conscience save in respect 
of immediate personal relations. 
(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Evidently, that special lecture course at the New 
Haven divinity school is appreciated by the faculty 
as well as the students, if we may infer from the char- 
acter of the appointments made by the former for 
next fall. The Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
Preaching will be filled by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y., who needs no 
introduction to those who may be at Seminary then. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins will lecture on the Scriptural view 
of God; and Dr. John Hall is to speak on the increas- 
ingly important subject of Sunday-schools and Bible 
classes. The “laws of health” will be presented by 
Dr. Sanford, of the Yale medical department. 


Mr. Moody's Chicago friends look for his return 
to this country some time next August, and in the 
meanwhile they appeal to the Christian public at large 
to help finish his church in that city. The greet fire 
burned the oue which used to be under his charge, 
and the present structure is in an incomplete state. 
{t may not be generally Known that this churck num- 
bers four hundred members, and that there are nine 
hundred scholars in its Sunday-school. When Mr. 
Moody went to England, two years since, he expected 
to return shortly, but the great work Which has grown 
upon his hands still Keeps him there, and, no doubt, 
his people are fully reconciled to his absence. About 
thirty thousand dollars are needed for the building. 


Rey. Dr. Hall’s people are expecting within a 
few weeks to leave their contracted quarters in lower 
Fifth Avenue to occupy a new and grander church 
two miles further up on the same street. The modest 
sum of nine hundred thousand dollars has been spent 
on the edifice, and another text.js added from which 
to preach a sermon on church-building extravagance. 
This we leave for others to preach. If Dr. Hall’s con- 
gregation can afford such a house, and are not leaving 
a debt of eight hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
dollars upon it to raise by a Sunday-school fair some 
day, let it be theirs to worship in. There is no duuger 
that they will hear any less wholesome preaching in 
it while their present pastor lives, at least. 


The protest which the Presbytery of New York 
makes against the proposition that the city Board of 
Education take charge of the Romau Catholic paro- 
chial schools for a certain number of hors each day 
(the scholars to be under the instruction of that Church 
for the rest of the day) is in full accord with the feel- 
ings of every friend of our public school system. The 
Presbytery rightly says that the proposed arrange- 
ment does not deprive the schools of the character of 
religious aud sectarian institutions, but is merely an 
evasion of the explicit and just provision of the law 
by which the appropriation of the public money to 
such schools is prohibited. It is hardly possible that 
the Board of Education can seriously entertain the 
scheme. 


Revivals are cheering many churches here and 
there—possibly more than usual this season. In San 
Francisco some fifteen hundred persons are reported 
to have made a profession of faith as the result of 
Rev. Mr. Hammond’s labors. Ii Vermont several 
towns, as already noticed, including St. Albans, St. 
Johnsbury, and other places, have experienced ‘the 
presence of the Spirit in a marked degree. A revival 
at Wakefield, Mass., is showing itself, says the Congrc- 
gationalist, in a greatly increased interest in various 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the church and 
society. After atrial of two years the free-seat sys- 
tem has been abandoned, and at the recent renting of 
the slips three or four huudred dollars was realized in 
advance of any previous rental. 


A Presbyterian camp-meeting is advertised to 
be opened this summer at Cape May, where ‘*‘ moral 
and Christian people may have a comfortable place of 
resort by the side of the sea, and spend a few weeks of 
recreation there as cheaply as at their homes.” It is 
promised that there shall be no whiskey there, no 
brawls, no excess of fashion, no enormous bills to pay, 
no card-playing nor dancing. In a word, the object 
of the association which offers to make the attraction 
available is to furnish a healthy religious seaside home, 
where, they say, man may be refreshed aud invigor- 


ated body and soul, and better fitted for the highest 
and noblest duties vf life. Perhaps the word “camp- | 


meeting ’’ in this case signifies something like summer- 
resort; but in any view, if the association hoids to the 
letter of its proclamation, it bids fair to be of some 
moral service to those who join it. 


During the whole of the present week the Jews 
celebrate the Feast of the Passover, or rather the five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-fifth anniversary of 
it. As it commences on April 19th, the day of the 
Lexington-Concord fighi, the American Israclite takes 
occasion to reflect historically by saying that the Feast 
“commemorates the first declaration of independence 
in history, the first grand move for liberty, and teaches 
the lesson that God is just, man should be free, aud 
nations independent. It opens that cycle of history 
with Meses at one end and George Washington at the 
other which will close with the universal republic, the 
union of all members of the human family, the end of 
war and oppression, and the universal government of 
justice.” It recalls the fact that the great principle of 
the equality of all men before the law was first pre- 
nounced by Moses and carried into practice in the 
exodus when with Israel also many Arabs left Kgypt 
to enjoy liberty with the Hebrews. Upon this ground 
we could all join in the celebration with the Jews in 
this week’s sacred feast. ) 


{t is not surprising to find the Lutheran Ob- 
server taking rather a doleful view of the situation of 
the church in America—and pumericajly it is ove of 
the largest—when we are assured that the past fifty 
years bave only created unneccessary apd injurious 
divisions within it. ‘Four general Lutheran bodies 
and twice as many independent Lutheran synods now 
eXist,’’ says this exchange, without unity, harmony 
or co-operation. They neither recognize ner extend 
fellowsbip, but denounce and antagonize each other. 
Strife and contention, producing alienation and 
schism, have free course among them. The reasons for 
niaking aa effortto promote the union of the Lutheran 
Church in 1819 and 1555 are an hundredfold greater in 
18735, but the prospects for attaining it are gieatly 
diminished.’ This, it must be contessed, is deplorable 
and suggests the propriety of the let-alone policy, by 
which each section shall be left to work out its own 
destiny. It would be more profitable to remain in 
pieces than to increase the alienation by continually 
harping upon the causes of it. 


Expunging resolutions passed one or two hun- 
dred years ago will not change history. As Clay once 
put it in the Senate: “Can vou make that not tO be 
which has been?’ This is the question for the present 


Massachusetts Legislature to consider before it does 


atything with the notion before it to strike out from 
the old colonial records the sentence of banishment 
agauinst Roger Williams for heresy. As he was driven 
away from the Massachisetts colony for standing out 
for the rights of conscience, it is doubtless to the credit 
of the modern people of that State that they should 
wish to recall the act of their ancestors. But the 
difficulty in the case is that Roger Williams and all 
those ancestors are dead, and motions will not affect 
them nor their memory. Perhaps the sentence might 
as well stand for the suke of acontrast. Massachusetts 
p:ople and all the rest of us will better understand 
what the trve spirit of toleration is by having it on 
record before our eyes what it is not. The Boston 
Watchman and Reflector (Baptist) has no sympathy 
with the proposed expunging resolution. “it would 
be but a petty affair at best,” it says. ‘‘America has 
already done Williams justice by making his great 
doctrine of soul-liberty the corner-stone of its civil 
edifice, and a living truth in the hearts of its teeming 
millions.” 


PERSONAL Norrs.—Mr. Revels, Mississippi's 
colored ex-Senator, is av active Methodist preacher in 
that State, with the title D. D. distinguishing bim 
from the late *‘Hon.’’—M. L. Stevens, Fsy., of Port- 
land, is a licensed lay-preacher doing good work for 
the Maine Baptists wherever he is wanted.—The will 
of the late Mrs. Mary Ann Hobart, of Boston, gives 
$3,000 to the American Board, $3,500 to the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, $1,000 to the American 
Education Society, $500 to the officers of the Village 
Church, Dorchester, the income of which is to be given 
to poor women in that society, and $100 to the Con- 
sumptives’ Home. In addition, the American Board 


and the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society are ~ 


made residuary legatees, after the settlement of all 
claims against the estate. 


FOREIGN. 


They get the encouraging piece of news at 
Rome, through the Osservatore, that “tke President 
of the United States is preparing to celebrate the ele- 
vation of the Archbishop of New York to the Car- 
dinalate.”’ But tbe President is a Methodist, and 
Methodists are not usually given to such celebrations, 
We are at a loss to understand through what ede xnels 
the information could reach the Holy City, unless it 
appeared as a legitimate inference to be drawn from 
some of Thomas Nast’s illustrations on the Papal 
situation. 


Lieut. Conder, who heads the English Palestine 


| Exploration party, is confident that he has discovered 


~ 
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the true site of ‘“‘Bethabara beyond Jordan,” where 
John baptized multitudes, and where he probably 
baptized the Saviour. The word “ Bethabara,” * House 
of the Crossing Over,” or “ Ford,” is applicable to 
many points on the river, but the Beth-bara of the 
Book of Judges, and other traditional points, it seems, 
are open to various objections. One of the principal 


northern fords has, however, been found to bear the’ 


name Mikhadet ‘Abara, or, “ The Ford of the Crossing 
Over,” the name being derived from the Arabic roct 
‘Abr, haviug the meaning of crossing—the meaning of 
the name in Arabic and Hebrew being identical. Tie 
situation is one well fitted for the site of the baptism, 
and the gcueral correspondence of the locality witb 
the circumstances mentioned in the text is made out 
very clearly by Lieut. Conder. 
a 
as 

Agricuitural Hall in London continues to be 
lied daily with crowds cager to hear Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. Astley’s Theatre has also been opened, 
oue of the services held there being described as fol- 
lows: The Earl of Cavan offered the introductory 
prayer. Mr. Moody spoke for a few minutes on the 
subject of Dives and Lazarus, and afterwards at 
sveater length ou the necessity of the Gospel being 
preached to every creature. The hymn entitled 
“Sowing the Seed’? was sung with great effect, the 
choir on the stage and the audience uniting with much 
vigor and apparevt fervor. The success which has at- 
tended the services at Astley’s has exceeded the 
counmittee’s expectations. Kach day the building was 
used it was thronged with people representing all 
classes of society, and to all appearance Mr. Moody 
made a deeper impression upon his hearers here than 
at any previous mecting couducted by him in London. 
At the close of cach service, numbers of people stood 
up desirous of being prayed for, and afterwards re- 
mained behind for consultation. The question is per- 
tinently asked whether this revival movement leaves 
permanent effects. This cannot be determined direct- 
lv, but in Newcastle where Mr. Moody labored very 
earnestly, it appears upon inquiry that the new con- 
verts are in carnest, that the whole religious atmo- 
sphere of the place has been revivified, and that 
church people are more than ever active in church 
work. This is probably the experience of some, if 
not many of the other towns visited. 


« Dean Stanley lately delighted the students of 
St. Andrew's University, Edinburgh, of which he was 
chosen rector not long since, with an admirable and 
characteristic address on the transformiug influence 
of institutions, ideas and books. Among other things, 
he urged them to study the highest literature of all 
ages, and not under any circumstances to omit * the 
constant, critical and devout examination of the 
Scriptures theimselves,’’ which, m the words of the 
Church of Scotland Coufession of Faith, prove them- 
selves internally to be the word of God by “the 


' heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doc- 


triue, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts and the scope of the whole.” At the close he 
could uot refraiu from giving expression to his‘ favorite 
linc of thought on men’s obligation to-rise from the 
narrow and partisan plane of doctrine toa higher aud 
more spiritual theology. ‘ A few additional grains of 
charity,” be said, ** would make all the difference in 
the world; from how.many mistakes should we be 
saved by the simplest clements of common sense and 
self-control; how much our heat would gain by how 
slight an accession of light; how doubly the value of 
our light would be enhanced by how slight an infusion 
of heat, by how slight an addition of sweetness; what 
molehills of prejudice, which a breath of truth might 
overturn, have been erected into what mountains of 
difficulty; what a fund of conciliation lies wrapped up 
in all larger and more truthful views of scieuce, of 
literature, and of the Bible; and what noble paths of 
‘practice remain to be explored unknown to former 
yenerations!"’ 


Che. 


(From Tuesday, April 13, to Monday, April 19.] 


As we go to press—Monday, April 19th—the 
inhabitants of Lexington, Concord and vicinity are 
celebrating the anniversary of the day whose ante- 
cedents and events were so pleasantly described in 
last week’s paper. The recent heavy snow storm, as 
well asthe memory of the severe winter just passed, 
must interfere somewhat, in the latitude of Boston, 
with a realistic celebration, for the season was very 
mild on the day we celebrate a hundred years azo. 
If it had not been so the fight could hardly have 
taken place at all early in the spring. North Caro- 
lina, by the way, is protesting against all this credit 
being given to Massachusetts, when some of her citi- 
zens organized and fought the state authorities, not, 
we believe, the “regulars,” as early as May 16th, 
1771, at Alamance Creek, and were badly beaten with 
% loss of 330 men. The issue in that case was a local 
one, the provocation being found in a tax levied by 
Governor Tryon, and the affair preceded the real out- 
break of the Revolution by so long a time that the 
two can bardly be legitimately connected. Moreover, 
the “regi lators” who fought Governor Tryon were 
coucilat«' by his suecessor, and took sides against the 


patriot cause at least during the early days of the 
struggle. To North Carolina, however, belongs the 
honor of having, in ber sovereign capacity, been the 
first of the colonies to declare her independence of 
Great Britain. This was done in May, 1775. 


The Louisiana State Legislature met with com- 
parative quiet and good-will, ousted a dozen illegally 
returned members, seated a dozen in their places, and 
adopted the recommendations of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections by a vote of 89 to 15. A reso- 
lution was then proposed as follows, and adopted by 
a vote of 45 Democrats and 44 Republicans agaiust 13 
Democrats aud 5 Republicans: 

** Resolved, by the Gencral Assembly of the State of Louisi- 
ana, That the said Assembly, without approving the same, 
will not disturb the present State government, claiming to 
have been elected in 1872, and known as the Kellogg govern- 
ment, or seek to impeach the Governor for any past official 
acts, and that henceforth we will accord to said Governor all 
necessary and legitimate support in maintaining the laws 
and in advancing the peace and prosperity of the people of 
this State, and that the House of Representatives, as to its 


nembers as constituted under the award of Messrs. George. 


fF. Hoar, W. A. Wheeler, W. P. Frye, Samuel F. Marshealk, 
Clarkson N. Potter and William Walter Phelps, shall remain 
without change, cxeept by the resignation or death of its 
members, until @ new general election, and that the Senate 
as herein recognized shall also remain unchanged cxcept so 
far as that body shall make changes on contests.” 
Permanent organization was effected, with Mr. Fsti- 
lette, a compromise conservative, as chairman; and 
there seems to be no reason why the machinery of 
State government should not now go on with reason- 
able smoothness. 


One of the many conditions which complicate 
the question of a return to specie payments is the sup- 
posed change which has taken place in the actual 
value of gold. This, considering the largely increased 
production, has usually been regarded as on a decline. 
But is it? Or if it is, will it continue? Just now our 
currency is worth about eighty-seven cents in the 
hundred, or, to use the customary phrase, gold is 115. 
A form of expression, by the way, which may with 
equal propriety be applied to measures of length. A 
salesman, for instance, attempts to prove that his 
thirty-inch cloth isa yard wide, by protesting that his 
yard-stick really measures forty-two inches. This by 
way of digression. Now, among the causes which 
tend to appreciate the value of gold are the abrasion 
of coin in circulation and easual losses of bullion at 
sea or otherwise. It is estimated that together these 
amount to nearly 15 millions annually. It is probable 
too, that the demand for gold will increase largely 
within the next few years. Germany’s newly-estab- 
lished coinage has seriously unsettled the foreign 
markets, aud may in a measure be directly responsible 
for the present state of our own, France, moreover, 
is on the point of resuming cash payments. Japan is 
coining gold. Holland is considering the question, 
and will probably decide in favor of gold; and the 
United States—if the programme is carried out—will 
resume in 1879. Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey are all at preseut cnjoyinge paper currencies 
more or less inconvertible, and may in the course of a 
few years enter the gold market. The London Lcono- 
mist estimates the entire supply of gold at present 
above ground, or available in any form, at something 
more than 5,000 million, and the productivencss cf 
mines is gencrally decreasing. 


A ease likely to be paralleled at any time in this 
country, and sure to be quoted as a precedent, has 
just been decided at the Court of Sesssion in Edin- 
burgh, a publishing firm being the prosecutors, and 
the London Athenaum the defendant. It seems that 
the highly literary journal in question reviewed an 
atlas published by the plaintiffs, charging that its geog- 
raphy was faulty, that its avowed editor was not its 
editor, and that its maps were “ delicate, overcrowd- 
ed with names, indistinct,” ete., ete. The jury after 
considerable deliberation found for the plaintiff to the 
tune of £1,275, on the ground that the review in ques- 
tion falsified and calumniated the publisbers to their 
heavy loss, injury, and damage. Whilcit is perfectly 
right that journalists should be made to pay the pen- 
alty of carelessness or malice, it is not desirable that 
aggrieved publishers and authors should acquire the 
habit of bringing suits on slight provocation or possi- 
bly even for advertising purposes. Snap-judzgments 
on books or papers are dangerous and utterly unjust, 
but conscientious critics ougbt not to be intimidated. 


How Republicanism works in Franee is curious- 
ly illustrated by a bit of official correspondence con- 
cerning a circular lately issued by M. Dufaure, the 
new Minister of Justice, directing his subordinates to 
report whether the Jury act of 1872 had worked well, 
and whether it could be extended to cover offenses 
committed by the conductors of newspapers. Tie 
circular also called for information as to the number 
of press offenses which had been punished in the 
various ways open to the public prosecutors, and 
pointed out the large circulation of Bonapartist docu- 
ments. All this was done on the ground that the Re- 
public is now established as tlhe definitive government 
of France, but it gave great offense in the cabinet, 
and the clauses referring to press offenses were struck 
out. The phrase “the Republic,” too, was changed 
into “ the Republican Government in France, presided 
over for six years by Marshal MacMahon.” It is note- 


worthy that this does not, to any appreciable extent, 
recognize the existing form of government as per- 
manent, while it carefully avoids giving the executive 
his civil title. AJl this is exasperating in the last de- 
gree to Gambetta and his party, by whose aid alone, 
be it remembered, the present state of affairs was 
brought about. 


Carp as we may, however, at Republicanism as 
practiced by Frenchmen, it must be admitted that 
they have managed their finances with a success which 
is the more surprising in view of the seeming insta- 
bility which ever since the war has threatened at 
any moment to plunge the nation, or its capital 
city—a synonymous term—iuto another revolution 
It is very hard for us Anglo Saxons to learn that 
seeming frenzy in a Latin is merely the natural ex- 
pression of ordinary every day excitement. To be 
sure, this sort of thing has its disadvantages when car- 
ried to its ultimate results, as at present in Spain and 
the South American States, but France has certainly 
contrived to keep her cash book remarkably free from 
errors under exceptionally difficult circumstances. 
Her policy during this trying time is to be the subject 
of a series of letters from ex-Secretary McCulloch 
in the Tribune. The first of these, somewhat intro- 
ductory in its character, appeared on Saturday. 
Others going more into detail will follow at short in- 
tervals. 


— 


Another leaf has been taken from our book or 
originated for themselves by cnterprising Louden 
journalists. A few years ago, it may be remembered, 
* lightning trains’’ were run to Albany and VPihiladel- 
phia to the end that Albanians aud Philadelphians 
might have their New York papers at an early hour 
of the morning. The plan proved very obnoxious 
and even fatal to local journals, and was CGiscontinued 
after a while, for that and other reasons. In Great 
Britain the conditions are somewhat different, as there 
are several cities within a short run of London whose 
inhabitants aggregate a population equal to that of 
the metropolis. By a judicious combination the great 
London journals now contrive to send off their eariy 
editions in time for the morning reading of merchants 
in Birmingham, Manchester, and even Liverpool; and 
it is thought practicable to systematize the workiug 


of the plan so thoroughly that pearly the whole of , 


England can be served with its London papers by 
breakfast time. This must of course break Gown the 
provincial papers, many of which are at present con- 
ducted with great ability and success. Nor is this 


all. It is intimated that with the steadily increasing . 


powers of the telegraph it may become practicable 
to send daily editions complete over the wires, to be 
set up and printed in local offices, perhaps with the 
addition of local news. 
of telegraphy which suggest immense possibilities of 
improvement in the transmission of fac-similies, and 
it is not unreasonable to imagine simultaueous issues 
of the most powerful journals may be made wherever 
a daily sale of a few thousand can be securely counted 
upon. We sincerely hope that before such an ideal of 
journalism is realized a very considerable change will 
gave taken place in the average editor. The editor- 
in-chief of a journal with a daily edition of a million 
copies or so should be cast in no common mould, and 
snould even then have the very ablest of advisers. | 


Iiaving edopted Pullman cars and some other 
American improvements in the way of railroading, it - 


now looks as though the English companies were be- 
ginning to regard with favor our grand combinations. 
A joint committee of two great London lines has 
agreed upon ‘a fusion of profits.”’ The lines in ques- 
tion command a principal share of traffic between 
Eugland and the Continent, so that the conditions are 
eminently favorable for interchange of courtesies at 
all points, to the end that mutual benefit and higher 
rates may be established. The arrangement requires 
the sanction of Parliament, which is a complication 
not always or necessarily considered on this side the 
ocean, and here perhaps may be found an obstacle to 
that perfect realization of the American system whose 
advantages are no doubt patent to the speculative 
eyes of Fuglish managers. If we cannot show the 


world how to resume specie paymenis, we have at . 


least originated some comprehensive plaus for making 
money otherwise than with the aid of the Treasury 
printing press. 


Our English cousins are enjoying their annual 
period of depression regarding theirarmy. It is,as we 
learn from a recent statement, soincthipg like 250,000 
strong, not counting the volunteers; but the estimates 
for the coming year have been accompanied by the 
admission on the part of Mr. Hardy, the War Secre- 
tary, that a considerable fraction is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient, owing to the inferiority of the men, that another 
fraction may be made efficient, and that the remainder, 
and of course the larger fraction, is good in every 
respect. Coming from a source which is interested to 
make as favorable a showing as possible, such an esti- 
mate of the English army is not conducive to peace of 
mind in the present state of European affairs. The 
trouble seems to be that pay is too low to tempt men 
away from other pursuits, and Mr. Hardy is unable as 
yet to obtain the assurance that the largely increased 
expenditure necessary to maintain the army at its 
present numbers and in an efficient state will meet 
with general approval. 


Already there are processes . 


~ 
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A WORD MORE TO YOUNG WIVES. 


By SorpHy WINTHROP. 


RS. HANDY’S pleasant ‘‘ Talk with Young 

Wives”’ has set another woman thinking, and 
this latter woman would like to offer to her younger 
sisters two more simple rules, both of which have 
been, as the cookery-books say, ‘‘ thoroughly tested in 
her own family.”’ 

In the first place, my dear young wife, do not let 
yourself begin to feel slighted, or neglected, or ag- 
grieved. If Jack does not tell you every morning, 
noon, and night that he loves you, it is nevertheless 
true (if he is the average Jack)—just as true as it was 
that moonlight evening when he first told you the 
wondrous tale. 

Men are very differently constituted from women, 
and when a man has once poured out his heart before 
you and cast himself and all his worldly goods at your 
feet, has devoted to you all his spare time during a six 
months’ engagement, and given himself up for a rea- 
sonable period to the sweet novelties of early married 
life, he has expressed about as much of himself as he 
can express without going against his own nature. It 
is his way to show his feelings by deeds, and if he takes 
pleasure in maintaining the little home you have set 
up, if he only now and then forgets to send up the 
dinner, and keeps your small portemonnaie as full as 
he can afford to keep it, he is proving his love for you 
just as much as if he should fall at your feet every 
day, and tell the old story over again. Don’t fancy 
he is forgetting, or has lost those feelings about which 
he used to say so much. I don’t doubt as he goes 
down the street this morning he is thinking what a 
sweet little wife he has left at home, and never guesses 
{dear old stupid fellow!) how that little wife’s heart is 
aching because he didn’t say so when he gave his 
hurried good-by kiss. 

But don’t let your heart ache; don’t begin to shut 
its doors against him; repeat to yourself, every hour if 
you choose, all the loving things he ever said, all the 
thoughtful things he is doing every day, and keep on 
trusting him till he gives you very good reason for 
doing otherwise. 

My second rule will be found to “work like a 
charm ”’ in case the first should ever fail, and is an 
excellent one under all circumstances: Let there be 
the most entire frankness and honesty between hus- 
band and wife. 

If the poor little heart will ache, go and tell Jack all 
about it, and ten to one you will both be laughing in 
three minutes at the absurdity of your ever fancying 


he could forget to love you. 


And let the rule work both ways. Beg Jack always 
to tell you if he has any fault to find with you, as he, 


of course, will have sometimes. Don’t brood over 


each other’s faults and failings. Don’t “lay up” a 
sharp word ora careless act forasingle hour. Have 
it brought out, forgiven and forgotten a3 soon as poss- 
ible. Nothing dispels these dismal mists of misunder- 
standings like a good, free, honest talk. 

* John and [ are called a pair of turtle-doves,"’ says 
a notably happy wife, ‘‘ but I really think it is not so 
much from any sentimental reason as because we are 
perfectly honest with each other. There is the most 
perfect understanding between us. If I am vexed 
with him I tell him so and tell him why, and if he is 
vexed with me he does the same. And then we talk it 
all out, and have a grand ‘squaring up.’ And we 
never go to sleep with the least bit of a sore spot in 
either of our hearts.’’ 

If this rule were acted on more generally, there 
would be more happy people in the world, and some 
men and women -would be surprised to see how short 
a distance from home they need go to find their “‘affin- 
ities.” 


ROBIN RED-BREAST. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


HERE were just ten kinds of birds that used 
annually to haunt our premises when I was a 
child. The number has largely increased in the years 
since, for the increasing shrubs and trees, the tangles 
and thickets of one thing and another, now attract 
certain shyer varieties which did not come near us 
then; but none are so dear as those old first-loves, 
some of whom, alas! we never see now. There used 
to be a pair of blue-birds that built yearly in a small 
chimney seldom used after March. It was finished 
with four little turret-like points, at the top of which 
lay a flat stone, so that there were four miniature 
loop-holes, which just suited the wants of these birds. 
They were very silent and secretive about their nest- 
ing-place; but we sometimes caught glimpses of their 
shining blue against the azure of the sky as they came 
and went. They partially ruined the chimney, and 
then they left us, and have never returned. And 
there was a pair of wrens that always made a nest in 
a hole in the post of the old well-sweep, close against 


_ the wood-house door—it was a little mortise left by the 


carpenter, not big enough for a child’s hand to crowd 
itself into, but roomy enough for that Mother Bunch 
of a bird; and away in deep she fashioned her tiny 


house, so far in that our eyes could never discern the | 


wee eggs or get a sight at a yellow bill. Those twit- 

tering, saucy, fussy wrens, forever busy and forever 

scolding, seemed somehow to belong to our childhood 

life, and be as much a part of it as the apple-orchard 

across the way, the clover-fields, the June days and 

all the rest. But one day the old well-sweep fell down, 

and everything about it but the well itself went, like 

the one-hoss shay,”’ “all at once and nothing first,” ; 
and the wrens went with it. 

Then there were pewits, that never failed to try to 
build on the ledge of one of the stone posts upholding 
the corn-barn. They were usually disturbed all day 
long and every day; for that was a favorite place for 
the oxen to rub against, and there was continued 
trampling about the yard. Still the birds persisted 
for a dozen years under that self-same building, 
though within easy access of cats, besides the horns 
of the cattle. But they, too, have forsaken us. 

Most delightful of all these old-time visitors were 
the eave-swallows that were wont to sit in a shining 
row just on the edge of the wood-house roof and 
dress their feathers in the morning sun. I think they 
must bave liked the moss which had gathered there, 
and the faded, time-worn look of everything, and 
could not abide a change; for at the first hint of new 
shingles and paint they too departed. 

All these belong with the vanished years; but the 
chimney-swallows continue to come back, and, true 
to their instincts, continue to plaster the same kind 
of shiftless nests inside an unused chimney, and expe- 
rience the same disaster of seeing them tumble down, 
overweighted by the young ones destined to perish 
miserably unlese their plight is discovered; still the 
chipping-sparrows return and pick up crumbs at the 
door-stone; the humming-birds hover about the trum- 
pet honey-suckles; gold-robins flash among the trees; 
wood-peckers hammer away at the trunks; and above 
all, Robin red-breast is staunch and true, first to arrive 
from his wintering-place at the South, and most wel- 
come ofall. Whatever changes may occur, and who- 
ever may go, and come no more, he never fails us. 

There is something remarkable about this persistency, 
this fidelity to old haunts, the local attachment of this 
member of the bird race. Every spring for more than 
forty years a robin has announced himself to this 
household from the top of a great elm-tree overhavg- 
ing the dwelling. Never by any chance is it from any 
other place. If it was by reason of hereditary instruc- 
tion it could not be different. The time of his arrival 
varies according as the season is early or the reverse— 
last year he came on the second of March, this year a! 
the present date, the seventeenth, he bas not made his 
appearance; but comes he soon or comes he late, he 
takes his post up there, and sounds his quick, sharp 
reveille. On how many spring mornings have we chil- 
dren been summoned to the door by that inspiriting 
call. We always knew the kind of day when we might 
begin to expect him—he never came in stormy or 
cloudy weather, but on just such a morning, a little 


frosty, the air just keen enough to be bracing, the sky , 


of a crystalline clearness, the sun bright and warm, 
and everything giving promise of a glorious, a perfect 
day, and the quickened pulse of the new spring in 
earth and air and sky, in every living thing. 

Cock Robin seemed not only a part of it, but in 
some sense to have brought it with him. He was glad 
to get back, and not satisfied until he had made us 
understand that he was here, and had waked us up 
after the lethargy of winter to a certainty that the 
time for the singing of birds had come. Thut settled, 
his habit is to witbdraw from observation for a day or 
two; he is indeed absent almost for days together, no 
doubt in part to look over the country and refresh 
himself with the old familiar landscape, but more par- 
ticularly on errands of consequence to him, for by- 
and-by he brings home a mate. Then fora while both 
appear to have too much time on their hands, and in- 
the long spring twilights Cock Robin is apt to fall into 
the dumps and croak. I know it is uncanonical to say 
a word in his disparagement, for did he not cover with 
leaves the Babes in the Wood, and did he not carry 
cold water in his bill to those suffering in torment, 
whereby his breast was scorched? Probably he is dis- 
couraged because “spring comes slowly up this way;”’ 
he has made a miscalculation, and is discontented be- 
cause there is nothing to do. 

But when the days of nest-building come, and, 
above all, when there are those four or five gaping, 
never-satisfied mouths to be filled, a busy life has he. 
He is an especially active fellow then and after, and | 
never more so than just at night-fall, when he is | 
intent on picking up alate supper. He forages delib- 
erately, with fixed purpose; he knows what he is 
after, and is sure to getit. He appears on the ground 
erect and alert, head a little on one side in a listening 
attitude, then runs swiftly along, stands over a certain 
spot for an instant, as if he were so secure of his prey 
that he could afford to wait, drives his bill into the 
earth with almost force enough to throw him off his 
balance, and when it comes up there is a worm dang- 
Jing from it. 

The time of greatest delight to him is when a garden 
is being spaded. I say ‘“‘spaded”’ advisedly, for a 
plowed garden is quiteanotherthing. He appreciates 
the difference—perhaps you do. Whenitis plowed, the 
earth is all turned down-side up at once, so that all 
the larvae, worms and other live articles of food come 
to the surface simultaneously, which so far as the bird 
is affected by it operates just as your own case would 


| were to be unladen at your door some morniang—not 
the usual distribution for your immediate need, but an 
embarrassment of riches. There is such an experience 
possible as having too much of a good thing. Who 
| wants his food or even his happiness all coming to- 
gether ?—although if we ourselves had the ordering of 
affairs, we should probably, in our headlong manage- 
ment, have plethoric fullness one day and an empty 
larder the next, until we should pray that God would 
do with us and for us as He sees best, and give us our 
daily bread day by day. 

In the operation of spading, there is a most satisfac- 
tory arrangement for cock-robin. 
how it works, for before our eyes is a garden which an 
old gentleman each spring, for many years, made with 
his own hands, beginning on some fine morning early 
in May, spading a little strip, then raking and planting 
it, and so going on from day to day till all was done. 
And it bas always been the case that as soon as he was 
fairly at work, a pair of robins appeared on the scene, 
‘and followed close after the spade. Often and often 
would he turn round and give them an approving look, 
for he was one of those who loved all dumb creatares, 
and especially took delight in birds. In this way two 
robins—of course not always the same—had their living 
each spring and summer, hopping along first after the 
spade, and then after the hoe, selecting from the 
abundance turned up what they liked best. Why tivo, 
and usually two only, monopolized this choice foraging 
ground is among the mysteries of bird-life which baf- 
fle human understanding. | 


Che Kittle Folks. 


 NELDS CHICKENS. 
By L. G. WARNER. 


TALL little maid with a thoughtful face, 
With woodland secrets wise, 
A springing step of untaught grace, 
And the happiest, clear blue eyes. 


In she comes, like a fresh May breeze ; 
“ Would you like to come out and eee 

My chickens at supper? Make haste, piease, 
For they are expecting me.”* 


Then out through the stoop, past the wood-sbed door, 
Tapping her pan like a drum, : 

While hens and chickens, a dozen, a score, 

’ To meet her, hurrying come, 


** Ah Beauty, ah Pet, don’t be greedy, I beg! 
Here’s Bertha,—my birthday she came, 

This morning she gave me her very first egg,— 

- Come, Bertha ! see, isn’t she tame ? 


** This is the Duchesa, you see, with a ruff 
Round her neck, and this little Cream, - 

Such a queer little mother, with chickens enough 
To drive her distracted 'twould scem. 


* Peter, stop crowding poor dear little Star ; 
Old fellow, he’s handsome but vain,— 

That’s Buffy, and Daffy’s as yellow, but far 
Better natured, and rather more plain. 


** Marooney, Rooney, here’s plenty for you,— 
She’s always behind the rest,— 

That’s Velvet, you wouldn't believe it tru 
If I told where I found her nest. t 


“Tn Betty’s manger—that's father’s best cow— 
Right under her kind old eyes,— 

There’s Beauty’s, just up in that big hay-mow, 
Every egg of hers is a prize. 


* Now, Goldy and Topknot, just show us your brood, 
The dear little soft, downy things! 

Do you like corn-porridge, little dears? is it good? 
Such funny beginnings of wings. 


* This is all; so goodnight: now hurry to bed, 
I must hunt for your eggs right away ;”" 

And over the barn ran the spry little mai 
Withatumble ortwointhehay. 


A NIGHT WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


A TRUE STORY. 
By FOOTE. 


APPY Will Atkins! A letter from his father 
directed to himself alone, and which bad come 

all the way from Singapore. To be sure, there was a 
note ivside to his mother; but that only gave him a 
proud sense of protection. Mother's letters coming 
to him under cover! His breast swelled, and he 
handed it to her with as protound a bow as a boy of 
twelve can make keeping his balance, saying, ‘‘A note 
for you, madame,” as if he were already an elderly, 
stately admiral. When she asked him to read his 
letter aloud, that was another satisfaction. For 
though he had no secrets with his father, yet he telt 
that if he chose he could reserve a part for himself, 
just as she did sometimes. He satisfied himself with 
the feeling, however, and read every bit of the letter: 


SINGAPORE, Flag Ship Columbia. 
My Dear Boy: 


Knowing your interest in natural history and love 
for avimals, I have saved up the account of an adven- 
ture which befell me a few days ago, and cut your 
mother’s letter short in order to give it in full. You 
will learn from her what sort of a cruise we had out 
here, where we touched, etc., and I will to my story 
at once: 


be if the entire contents of a butcher’s or baker's cart 


| Admiral Stockman has been in these waters before, 


We have seen just . 
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and is acquainted with a lot of the tippy bobs and na- 
bobs on shore. As soon as it was known that he was 
on board the Columbia, off came one of the directors 
of the East India Company, a puffy old Englishman, 
fat and stiff, but extremely polite and kind. There 
was hob-nobbing with the Admiral in the cabin, and 
then we were both invited—I, being second in com- 
mand, was entitled to some respect—to go on a tiger- 
hunt the next day, and to dinner afterward. The 
Admiral was greatly delighted at the plan, and so was 
I. The next morning saw us ashore at an early hour, 
each with rifle, pistol and strong, sharp knife; for one 
may expect to need all sorts of weapons in a tiger- 
hunt. Sir Richard (he was a baronet) met us in very 
good spirits, and said that the natives living outside 
of the eastern quarter of the town had been very 
much seared the night befor» by a big, old, man-eating 
tiger who had been seen prowling round—“ and when 
they have once had a cutlet off a native,” said he, ina 
cheerful tone, as if a native were a sheep, “ they al- 
ways prefer tbat kind of meat afterward. We will 
see if we cannot put an end to his fun.”’ 

We drove, in a light dog-cart, several miles out of the 
city, to a spot where we were to find our elephant, and 
meet two gentlemen who had also been invited. They 
seemed pleasant enough, and we took a glass of beer 
together, while Sir Richard stepped out to see after 


_the elephant. Pretty soon he came back, rubbing his 


hands, and remarked that our nag seemed to be a 
little out of sorts, but he thought she would come 
round all right. : 

I forgot to tell you in the right place that they hunt 
tigers here with the elephant. The latter rates them 
as his mortal enemy, and always fights them furiously. 


‘ The hunter sits in the howdah on the back of the ele- 


phant, and, while that faithful animal amuses the 
tiger with a lively play of feet and tusks, he shoots 
the tiger whenever he can get a good chance. This 
might seem a comparatively safe way of doing it; but 
often the tiger gete dreadfully excited and climbs the 
elephant’s back, in which case he is likely to claw the 
hunter very sharply. 

Our elephant was a very large one. She was eleven 
feet high, and generally they are not more than eight 


or nine. She was as large as some males. As soon as I 


caught sight of her, I saw she was very cross. Half-a- 
dozen natives clustered round, held the ladder against 
her side, and the work of mounting commenced. It 


was work. If a man missed his chance, it was all up 
with him. I bad rather beach a boat in a heavy surf 


than get over the high sides of a howdah with a 
plunging elephant. The Admiral, as ranking officer, 
went first. Being the first, there was nobody to report 
exactly how he got in, and he kept a discreet silence 
on the subject; but I saw his elderly heels doing some 
wild work in the air as he vanished over the side, 
and I also saw him examine his left epaulet, as if he 
thought it might have suffered from rough contact 
with something; his cap was all on one side, in a most 
undisciplined manner; so I am pretty certain he 
landed on his head and left shoulder. However, he 
looked out and said, ‘‘Come on, Captain Atkins,” 


. with an air of entire composure; and up I started. 


The ladder staggered, the elephant danced. I grasped 
the edge of the howdah, got one leg in the air ready 
for a jump, received a violent buffet from the top 
round of the. ladder, and bump I went on the floor of 
the howdah, my feet very near the nose of my supe- 
rior officer, and my coat pockets entirely reversed. 


 Derisive laughter was heard from all sides as I changed 


round, in which I could not help joining, myself. Then 
came the turn of the third man. He was one of the 
Englishmen, and the Admiral and I watched with 
considerable interest to see what he would do. An 
acrobat would have found it difficult to come up that 
ladder—I had no idea an elephant could move so 
quickly. The Englishman was about half-way up 
when the ladder swayed frightfully. ‘‘ Come on,” 
we cried. “ Now is your chance; it is very easy now.” 
Poor fellow! he tried to take heart, and gave one 
plunge ahead, grasping at the side of the howdah. 
Alas! he missed it, slid away to the stern, hung fora 


- moment doubtfully balanced on the elephant’s croup, 


and then slipped down her hind leg to the ground, 
where the enraged beast, with ferocious squeals, 
turned round and chased him until he took refuge 
behind a big tree. He was content to remain on 


the ground then, and did not join us in our ex- 


pedition. The other Englishman was an army 
Officer, who had seen such things before; but in spite 
of his best endeavors, he flattened his nose against 
the side of my head, making me thankful his nose was 
the softer, and put his foot in my lap with emphasis. 
Lastly came Sir Richard, fat, puffy and dignified. 
At least twenty keepers and natives were now gath- 
ered round, for we had been about two hours trying 
to get aboard, holding the ladder firm and trying to 
soothe the vexed beast. Sir Richard was plucky, but 
he got no better treatment than the rest of us. In he 
came, fiying head foremost, struck on the floor, partly 
in a heap, partly spread round on us, and a govud deal 
broken by the process; we had some difficulty in 
straightening him out and getting him into place. He 
came out cheerful though, and presently beamed upon 
us as polite as ever. Then a trembling native essayed 
to pass our rifles up to us. This required very nice 
treatment, for the elephant thought that so many 
Sticks going up her side was a sure sign of a conspiracy 
against her, and danced a perfect hornpipe with a 


double shuffle combination, which sent the last rifle fly- 


e 


ing over our heads until a tree-top caught it, and a twig 
cocked it and fired it off. We had to leave that rifle, 
although it made us one gun short. : 

‘Give way all,” cried Sir Richard ia Hindostanee, 
or words to that effect. The elephant apparently did 
give way all restraint she might have exercised before. 
The mahout was in his place astride of. her neck, and 
he gave her an awful prod with his iron-pointed stick, 
which ought to have brought her to reason; but the 
unlucky thing of that ride was that everything we did 
to make matters better only made them worse. Feel- 
ing the prod her skull got, she threw her trunk into 
the air, wheeled about with a scream like a steam en- 
gine, and started off, in an opposite direction to the one 
we wanted to follow, ata rattling pace—at least it rat- 
tled us. I never was on a nag that had such a gait be- 
fore. Sir Richard looked as little disturbed as he 
could, and said in a serene voice, ‘** This is the largest 
and finest elephant belonging to the company, but she 
is rather young and is a little frisky sometimes.” I 
thought so, for at that mument we struck into a wood, 
and, not abating her pace in the least, or trying to fol- 
low any path, smash we went among boughs and trees 
and great swinging vines, any one of which getting 
entangled in the howdah would have pulled it off and 
left us hanging on a limb like monkeys in acage. We 
rocked and shook on top of our moving mountain of 
flesh, one moment tossed into a heap in the middle, the 
next clinging wildly to the sides of the howdab as 
some great vine or branch came thrusting in ready to 
tear us out, and all the time we had to keep a sharp 
lookout for our rifles to see that they did not get 
cocked or fired off as they shook round with us. To 
diversify matters, the enraged beast, getting madder 
and madder, or more and more frisky, began to drag 
up small trees and wave them round as one would a 
fly-brush, dropping them with entire recklessness as 
to where they fell whenever she saw another that 
struck her fancy. One of these little brushes ground 
off the army officer’s cap and sent me whizzing over 
upon the breast of my esteemed friend Sir Richard, 
knocking all the wind out of him, and the poor ma- 
hout, sitting out in front with no protection, was al- 
most capsized every other minute. I saw him, in the 
intervals of the shaking up I was getting myself, hang- 
ing desperately to one of the stumpy hairs that grow 
few and far between on an elephant’s forehead, sway- 
ing to and fro, but manfully prodding with his stick 
and shouting lustily to the enraged beast, who did not 
mind a word he said. [t became evident that he had 
no control over her. Things began to look serious. 
We were at the mercy of the animal; she might at any 
moment reach up her trunk, pull off the mahout or the 
howdah, and grind us to powder under her great feet. 
The army officer took out his pistol. “Shall we shoot 
her?” said he. 

Sir Richard looked a little blank in spite of the 
cheerful air he had been keeping up, and said, in a sug- 
gestive tone, “ I have sometimes known it to takea hun- 
dred and fifty rifle-balls to kill an elephant, and before 
we could finish her she would go into transports of 
rage and kill us. I suppose,’’ he went on ina tone of 
sublime patience, *‘ this is one of the fits of rage ele- 
phants often have, but they always get over them.”’ 

“T hope they do,” said the officer, with the least 
touch of irony in his voice; ‘“‘ about how long do they 
last ?”’ 

Before Sir Richard could answer, the elephant, as 
mad as ever, thundered down a small ravine full of 
mud and water at the bottom, and stopped short so 
suddenly that we were nearly shot out upon the ma- 
hout. Feeling that there was some comfort in her 
having stopped, we righted ourselves, Sir Richard be- 
gan saying, “ She is a little nervous to-day, but I have 
no doubt’’— We were never to know what it was he 
did not doubt, for at that moment a perfect cascade of 
mud and water came raining in at the open sides of the 
howdah. She was cooling her inflamed body by 
pumping up the muddy water through her trunk and 
pouring it over herself—and us. It was slightly absurd 
to see four human beings possessed of average common 
sense sit quietly and let a mad elephant pump muddy 
water over them, and, serious as the situation had been 
and still was, I burst into a shout of laughter, which 
the Admiral could not help joining as he tried to ram 
a handkerchief down his coat collar’to keep a whole 
waterfall out of his rheumatic back. The two En- 
glishmen wiped their faces off and stared, and the 
army officer said, with a grim attempt of appearing at 
ease, “‘We really should bave brought umbrellas.” 
Then we all roared, and at that the elephant, with a 
final pour over us which was not even divided into 
drops, rushed up the other bank, through the woods 
again, but only a short distance this time, took an ab- 
rupt turn and dashed into a sugar-cane field, scaring 
the natives who were gathering the crop to right and. 
left. Poor dear, she was hungry—and so were we by 
this time: she lunched luxuriously on the stalks, but 
never offered us one. While she was crunching, the 
Admiral put his head out to see how far we were from 
the ground, with a view to trying a leap. 

‘‘ Don't think of it,’’ said Sir Richard, seeing what 
he was about, “you could not calculate where you 
might strike, and it is ten to one that she would turn 
and trample you to death before you could get out of 
her reach. 

I had been looking down at the after opening, specu- 
lating whether I could shin down her tail or not, and 
so get away. but I drew in my head then and looked 
as if I had merely been casting a glance at the weather. 


I had no ambition to be flattened to a wafer under her 
feet. I wished I had been at sea in a bow! with the 
three wise men of Gotham. The army officer looked 
at his knife with a tender glance. We had been out 
so long now, we were getting hungry, and it was ag- 
gravating to hear the gentle animal we rode eating 
with such enjoyment; though that, like everything 
else, was doue in anger, and she kept stopping to snort 
and scream. 

‘** I suppose,”’ said he, “ she is so nervous it would not 
do to cut a steak off her haunchb,” and then we sank 
into silence, glaring blankly at nothing, because polite- 
ness forbade us to quarrel with our host and we could 
not blame each other for the trouble we were in. 
Suddenly I saw Sir Richard’s face change entirely. It 


lost all look of hope and cheer, and settled into utter . 


despair. “There is her calf,” he muttered, “ what 
fiend let it loose?’ and then we understood that our 
last anchor had gone. Sir Richard had depended 
upon the strength and fidelity of maternal love to 
draw our animal back to her stable. But, alas! there 
was no occasion now. The unwelcome infant, about 
four feet high, came lumbering through the cane 
brake, and was received by his mamma with vast 
gambols of joy, which knocked us poor humans about 
in the howdah like balls in a box. The worst thing of 
an elephant ride is, that when you have commenced 
it you have got to go through withit. And we went 
through withit. Wesaw thesun sink and the stars rise. 
All night that demented beast wandered to and fro, 
making havoc among the cane fields, playing with her 
infant, suckling it at intervals, twining her affec- 
tionate trunk round it and half pulling it over—but 
all the time keeping up her quarrel with us. If we 
moved or spoke she threw her trunk into the air and 
gave us a gallop into the neighboring jungle, where, 
besides pursuing our old business of dodging branches, 
we expected she would start up a‘tiger or two. Not 
but that we should have liked it. I for one would 
have enjoyed nothing better than to see four sets of 
steel tiger claws sect well into her flanks. However, the 
night passed without that final episode, and toward 
morning, taking a very circuitous and uncertain 
course, so that we could not be sure of her design, she 
finally brought us back to the place we had left in the 
morning. Hungry, tired, cross, and withal full of 
laughter over the mingled danger and absurdity of 
the situation we had been in, we descended from our 
all day and all night ride. To cap the climax of our 
misfortune, we ought to have been obliged to foot it 
into Singapore, five miles or so, on empty stomachs. 
But Sir Richard's servant had faithfully waited 
through the long hours, and we were spared that 
crowning disaster. 

My final advice to everybody who does not like 
compulsory observations on the habits and manners 
of the Elephas Indicus is, to know your beast before 
you set forth. And so bring I my long letter to a 


close. Truly your father, 
H. L. ATKINS. 


A PROVERB PUZZLE. 

A word taken from each proverb will form a truthful say- 
ing: An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of book 
learning. Reckless youth makes rueful age. Praise a4 fair 
day at night. A man may buy gold too dear. Borrowed 
clothes never fit. Better go alone than in bad company. 
Were it not for hope the beart would break. He who fails in 
love with himself will have no rivals. Ds FORREST. 


DISGUISED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
1. Two unmarried vowels. 
2. A martial title or a fuss. 
3. One obligation confessed. 8. F. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
1. The name of a woman mentioned in the Bible. 
2. A fruit. 
3. A celebrated novel. 
4. One of the Western States. 
5. One of the great divisions. — 
The initials name one of the United States. 
ANAGRAMS. : 
1. Tax nice poets. 
2. Charge in. 
3. A red oven. 
4. A would try. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


M. 0. 


Read across. Read downward. 
A vowel. A consonant. 
Used in surgery A young animal. 
A fine art. Used in painting. 
Used in writing Noise. 
A consonant. A consonant. G.V. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
1. Only. 
2. Across. 
3. A mad king. ' 
4. Sine. “ Vora.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 31. 


A Charade—Ward, robe ; Wardrobe. 

An Enigma.— Life ts but a span.” 

States in Dieguise.—1. LU in noise linois). 2 Connect cut. 
(Connecticut). 3% XaC 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XI, No. 16. 


lppermost Copies. 


LEXINGTON—1775. 
{Joba G. Whittier.) 
O maddening thirst for blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs who set 
Against the alien bayonct 
Their homespun breasts in that old day. 


Their feet had trodden peaceful ways, 
They loved not strife, they dreaded pain ; 
They saw not, what to us is plain, 

That God would make inan’s wrath his praise. 

No seers were ther. but simple men; 

 Tés vast results the future hid; 

’ The meaning of the work they did 

Was strange and dark and doubtful tien. 

Swift as the summons came they left 

The plough, mid-furrow, standing still, 

‘ The half-zround corn-grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarce.y asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 


Of man for man the sacrifice, 
Unstained by blood, save theirs, they gave. 
The flowers that blossomed m their grave 
Have sown themselves beneath all skies, 


The'tr death-shock shook the feudal tower, 
Aid shattered slavery’s chain as well: 
On the sky’s dome, as on a beli 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour. 

That fatil echo is not dumb; 

The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century's vantage-ground, 

The holier triumphs yet to come— 

The bridal time of Law and Love, 

. The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 

The hawk shail nestle with the dove— 


The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other rivalries 

3 Than of the mild bumanitics 

And gracious interchange of good, 


When closer strand shall lean t» strand, 
Tili meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 

The lion of our Motherland. 


A NOTE ON EDUCATION. 

(Chureh and State.) 

HE practice of some schools in this 

-eity, of not allowing the pupils to 
study in school hours, appears to be as 
eruel and absurd as to require them to 
learn trémendous lessons at home. A 
case was lately brought to our attention, 
in which a lad after sitting four or five 
mortal hours doing nothing at all, was 
required to lug home a huge pile of books, 
as if to make amends for previous in- 
activity. But this was not the worst of 
it. The task was put upon him to learn 
about six pages of arithmetic, eight pages 
of grammar, twelve pages of geography, 
with we know not how much spelliug 
and definitions, and altogether enough 
to keep him studying from four o’clock 
in the afternoon till nine o’clock next 
morning, without allowing even the time 
to attend family prayers. Now this, it 
appears to us, is turning day into night 
and night into day, with a vengeance. 
Just thiuk of the brilliancy of this idea. 
Here are fifty or a hundred eager, rest- 
less, fun-loving boys, who are required to 
sit hour after hour with hands on their 
knees, and staring vacantly at the ceil- 
ing, ani when if comes to that part of 
the tweaty-four hours in which school- 
boys ouczht to run, and frolic, and eat 
with good digestion, and sleep without 
dredmi:: 2, they must go home and do out 
thirty o. forty fractions, learn the length 
of nineiven rivers and the names of as 
many unimportant towns in South Amer- 
ica, acquire a dozen rules about *sub- 
ject-obj-ct,” aud the difference between 
transitive and intransitive verbs, besides 
perhap: writing a composition on the 
vanity f ambition or the advantages of 
wisdom. And next day, ifa lad happens 
to say tiiat the Congo river is two thou- 
sand miles long instead of being two 
thousand six hundred, he is set down for 
a 

Just at this point the intelligent reader 
will doubtiess ask what can be the object 
of this peculiar way of doing things. 
And that is just what we want to know. 
We ha: been cudgeling our brains for 
the las: «wo weeks in order to arrive at 
the uii inate cause of this remarkable 
phenotw:non. We have not submitted 
the que tion to any of our educational 
savants, because we want the satisfaction 
of seeming to comprehend it of ourselves. 
But we <iveit up. Why children should 


not be allowed to study in school hours 
is, to us, as inexplicable as why a man 
should not be allowed to preach in ser- 
mon time. Indeed, it seems about as 
wise as it would be to require a minister 
and congregation to sit for an hour or 
two like so many dummies, and then go 
home aud study Calvin's Institutes. 


PAROUHIAL AND “GODLESS” 
SCHOOLS. 
{liurper’s Weekiy.) 

T F the Catholic clergy are honest in de- 
nouncing the public schools as ** god- 
less,” it isevident that they cannot mean 
to merge their own in them, for that 
would be to make their own schools 
“godless.” But if they do net mean 
this, they intend to retain the virtual 
coutrol of them. It is therefore plain 
either that the Roman party has aban- 
doned its purpose, Which is not supposa- 
ble, or that its present proposition is a 
desperate although veiled attack upon 
the public school system. The Roman 
pricsts and party intend to change the 
parochial schools ito public schools, 
or they do not. If they do, there cau 
be no possible question between them 
wud the Board of Education except 
that of rent or sale of buildings. If 
there is any other question, and the ac- 
couut of the meeting of the board and 
the committee shows that there is, it is 
because they do not intend to make such 
a change, but, under the form of union, 
to make the public pay for supporting 
nurseries of the Romau creed. That, 
and nothing else, is the precise purpose 
of this negociation, and the Board of Ed- 
ueation should be aware that the plan is 

thoroughly understood by the public. 
We repeat—and it should be constantly 
repeated uutil the Board of Education 
heurs and heeds—that there is no way of 
iwerging parochial schools in the public- 
schoo! system except by absorption. The 
law is precise aud inexorable, and auy 


“arrangement ’”’ is but an evasion of the 


law. i1f Catholic schools with Catholic 
teachers appointed by Catholic priests, 
schools established to teach Catholic doc- 
trines, are to be received as public schools 
under the school laws and to be support- 
ed by public taxation, upon the sole 
formal condition, which from the neces- 
sity of the case caunot be observed, that 
there is to be no religious instruction in 
school hours, then Methodist and Bap- 
tist and all other sectarian schools must 
be received upon the same terms. Aud 
when that is done, the whole system will 
have been overthrown, and the public 
schools will have become sectarian. 
THE CATHOLIUS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 
(Buston Advertiser.} 

\ 7 HILE it need not be feared that a 

division of school moneys ou sccta- 
rian grounds will be effected, except 
possibly in a few cominupities, it is never- 
theless a constant menace to have the 
subject entering into local politics, and, 
more than that, it is wropg that towns 
and cities should have the power to 
thwart in this way the beneficent ends of 
the common-school system. The cousti- 
tution of the State should make muni- 
cipalities powerless to yield in this re- 
spect. We concede the reasonableness of 
the objection which Catholic parents 
have to sending their children to schools 
where another religion is taught. It is 
not a particle fairer than would be the 
requirement in Catholic countries, if 
Catholic countries bad public schools, 
that Protestant children must be ed- 
ucated in Catholic forms. But the time 
has come in this country, and it must 
soon be recognized that it has come, when 
the public schools must be secularized, 
unless Catholics and Protestants, Israel- 
ites and free thinkers can agree upon 
some simple form of devotional exercise 
acceptable to all. The State’s concern 
for public schools is to imsure to all an 
opportunity of acquiring a certain degree 
of education fitting them to understand 
intelligently what their duties as citizens 
of arepublic require of them. That is 
the end of it. What is more than this is 
a question of liberality. But whatever 
more is attempted, it should have noth- 
ing to do with instruction in forms of 
faith or worship. That is the business of 
the churches and their agencies, and 
each of them should have as fair an op- 
portunity as the rest, but no fairer. 


| The State cannot begin the work of 


| 


religious instruction without making 
discriminations: with discriminations 
come divisions, with divisions come jeal- 
ousies, strife and weakness. There is no 
safety for the school system but in 
steadily and persistently ignoring the 
¢lamors of all religions and all sects for 
recognition. There is no moré reason 
why the State should apportion a part of 
its school fund to schools for teaching 
children ‘the stations,’’ and other for- 
mulas of the Roman Catholic church, 
than that it should apportion another 
part to schools in which children should 
be instructed in the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s catechism, or the mysteries of the 
New Church, or Unitarianism, or pan- 
theism, or Spiritualism, or Rationalism. 
The most that the adherents of any of 
these faiths can ask is that the schools 
supported by all and for all shall not 
exert a direct influence to the prejudice of 
any of these creeds. If the acquisition 
of letters and science pure and simple is 
incompatible with any of these faiths so 
much the worse for it. If all the imme- 
diate and powerful influences of home 
and the church cannot counteract the 
illumination of such school learning, it 
probably ought not to be counteracted. 


MORALS OF TRADE. 
(The Congregaticonalist. ] 

\ TE doubt if there be enough of pop- 

ular instruction from the pulpit, 
or from avy other source, with respect 
to the principles upon which trade and 
business of every kind should be con- 
ducted. The Christian rule for ail busi- 
ness is that a man should do whatever 
he does in a way to be useful to others as 
well as himself. Every honest occupa- 
tion is helpful towards society. This 
usefulness and helpfulness need to be 
looked after, and chosen, and followed 
for themselves. It is not enough that 
they have place as things secondary to 
self-interest and self-seeking. A man 
must have a distinct purpose to make 
his business as helpful as he can toward 
his fellow-men, or he is not honest, or in 
a Christian sense respectable. 

These truths ought to be perpetually 
enforced; and the application of them 
shoukl be made plain by the most clear 
and practical illustrations. 
hend that there may be some neglect as 
to these latter points; and that this may 
account in part for the fact that so little 
impression is often made by exhortations 
to honesty in business. It is not plainly 
understood what is essential to being 
honest. Thus, with no more light than 
the world has now, it is possible that a 
Christian man might hold stock in a coal 
mining or a telegraph monopoly. That 
possibility will vanish away a great while 
before the coming of the millennium. 
And whoever wishes to hasten the mil- 
lennium may help a little by doing what 
he can to make the thing impossible in 
our day. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
(Prof. F. A. Waiker.} 

ERTAINLY no moral or social change 

would do so much to remove the 
evils which afflict our nation as the sub- 
stitution for the loose, irrational, non- 
American scheme of appointment to 
office, of a thorough organization of the 
civil service on the basis of competitive 
examiuvations and lawful permanence of 
tenure. Is it reasonable to look for such 
a reform? Of course I make no refer- 
ence to the late unlamented reform of the 
civil service of which so much was said 
and so little seen. In spite of the many 
ludicrous and some shameful violations 
of the so-called rules which the President 
perpetrated or permitted, to accomplish 
his individual object or to conciliate 
desperate Congressmen, I have personal- 
ly no doubt of the sincerity of General 
Grant's intentions, so freely impeached 
since the abandonment of the scheme. 
It is enough to say that a permanent 
reform of the civil service must be a 
work of law, not of administration 
merely. It must rest securely on legal 
grounds, not on the pleasure or discre- 
tion of an executive. Should the proper 
system be adopted it would relieve our 
politics from a horde of hangers-on, and 
remove from elections the principal ma- 
terial for corruption. So long as the 
appointment system prevails, and the 
maxim is practiced that to the victors 
belong the spoils, the country will not 
be the gainer that annually or quadren- 


We appre- 


nially a crowd of incapable office-holders 
is turned out to make room fora hungry 
set equally incompetent, A reform here 
would tend to greater purity of elec- 
tions, whether or not the nation were 
better served—no small gain in itself. 
But agreater evil of our present system, 
which ¢éoimpetitive examinations anu 
legal tenure would prevent, is the deteri- 
oration of public morals by the irrespon- 
sible dispensing of so much official pat- 
ronage used to control elections. Places 
in legislatures are now sought for the 
control of the executive patronage. To 
remedy this, take away the power of 
arbitrary removal of public officers. 
They should hold place by legal right. 
The remedy is not in substituting elec- 
tions for appointments. We elect too 
many officers already. Governors and 
Senators should be elected because they 
are directly responsible to the people. 


But for all officers but the bighest there 


should be a system of competitive exam- 
inationus, with certainty of appointment 
and permanence cf tenure. Such a sys- 
tem would tend to diminish political in- 
trigue and corrupt combinations. No 
longer would there be a vast body of 
corrupt hangers-on, The avenues to 
office would become public service and 
uptarnished reputation. Half the vile 
and crooked by-ways of power would be 
closed at once. 

OUGHT GERMAN TO BE TAUGHT 
IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS? 
{New York Observer.] 
wie UGHT foreign languages to be 

taught in our public schools?’ 
We say No. The Board has no RIGHT to 
expend a cent upon such instruction. 
We admit the value of linguistic stud- 
ies. We know that rich treasures are to 
be found in other languages. We know 
that our immense immigration has given 
importance especially to German; that 
it is a noble language, valuable in bus- 
iness, and indispensable in most of the 
higher walks of learning. But the studies 
of our public schools ought to be only in 
the speech of the country. 


The system of publie education rests 


on the right and duty of the State to 
develop good citizens. Whatever lies 
beyond this province is out of the reach 
of the State, and the money needed to 
secure it cannot rightfully be raised by 
taxation. Luxuries, or technical train- 
ing, or special studies, must be provided 
for at the expense of the individual, or 
by voluntary contribution. The State 
is under obligation to provide only that 
which is necessary for its welfare. 


Again, Evglish is the language of our | 


country. We need the boud of a na- 
tional tongue to strengthen our national 
life. It is the duty of the State to train 
its children, native or foreign-born, only 
in the language which the State recog- 
nizes. We are Americans, And while 
we have not a word against the most 


devoted remembrance of Fatherland’’.. 


and the “Old Country; avd while we 
welcome St. Patrick, and Sit. David, and 
St, Andrew, and St. George, and all the 


rest of the calendar, so long as they be- 


have themselves as good American citi- 
zens, We must remember that the money 
and the institutions of the nation must 
be for the nation, not to maintain a 
confederation of cliques, or parties de- 
pendent on a foreigu life. It may be 
well that our children have a broader 
culture, but the work of providing it lies 
out of the province of the State. And 


what we need, more than -culture inu~ 


foreign speech, or ideas, is a deeper and 
firmer unity. One of our strongest 
bonds is our common language. The 
sooner all who dwell here are trained in 
the speech of the country, the sooner we 
shall escape divided interests and causes 
of separation. 

For the good of children of foreign 
parentage, let us give them only that 
which will soonest fil them for their 
home. 

Again, in our school system we have 
no time nor place for another language. 


There is a certain amount of instruction, _ 


certain facts of science, art, politics, 
morality and life, and certain depart- 
ménts of learning which every child 
ought to receive, because he is to be a 
citizen. But a foreign language is not 
an essential in an education for Ameri- 
can citizenship. English covers all the 
ground with which the State can deal, 
and covers it abundantly. 
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THI CHLRISTLAN UNION. 


Financial... 


tu Satu rday, 


From Monta, apr iprit 


Wall Street Siis.— No special change ts this 
week noted in the general markets. Governments 
are active and bueyant. Railroud bonds are in 
good demand for the best issues. Stoe ks are 
steady, and gold and exchange are firm. The an- 
nual movement of currency toward this city seems 
fairly to have set in. and ease is looked for in the 
money market for some time to come. There was 
a transient advance early in the week, but the 
ordinary range of quotations has been very low: 
with an increasing demand fur commercial paper. 
On Thursday a gain of £49,000 was reported by the 
Bank of England. The Bank of France lost 6,726,000 
francs. 

Government Bonds.—speculators have been 
The 
currency sixes have been particularly strong and 
active. Mr. Bristow has lately decided that they 
may be received from banks for deposit against 
circulation, reversing thereby the ruling of Mr. 
Boutwell. 

The highest quotations during the 
at follows: 


week were 


Apr. Apr. A omy Apr. Apr. Apr 
12. 13. 4. 17. 
Ge 5-208, cp...°64, WYY DK 
3-208, cp...°65, L214 121% «122 
6s 5-208.n. ep.’65, 120% 20% 120% LOY IWY 120% 
cp...°67, 12144 121 12144 121% «(12144 «(121% 
5-208, cp. .°68, 121% Wik, 121% 1214 Rix 
Se 10-40s reg ..... 5 14% 114% 
5s 10-408 cp...... 11656 1164 116% 
5s.fundedep’sh, 116% 116% 116% 
és currency ..... 220%6 320% 120% = «221 121% 


«Jold.—Nothing of importance has oceurred in 
the gold market, rates remaining firm with a pros- 
pect of shipments to Europe before long. This 
fends to maintain unnaturally high rates, and it 
sceme Iikery that there will be no marked reduc- 
tion for the present. 

Tie highest quotations with the corresponding 
vauiues of legal tenders were as folluws: 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 


Tenders. 80.67 86.00 86.76 96.76 86.75 
State Bonds,.—The Southern list has been quite 
firm, but not many transactions were reported at 
the Boara, 

Railroad Bouds.—The trustworthy grades 
heave been decidedly strong, with considerable ad- 
vence in prices for some of the favorites. nme 

Stocks, etc.—Prices have been well maintained 
on @ not very large business. There has been us 
yet nothing like a general * unloading” of stocks, 
euch as is sure to follow # purely speculative rise. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Apr Avr. Apr. Apr. 
bo. 14. ld. 6. 


Harlem . | 150 130 10) 
Northwestern.. 455 4544 44% Wy 
‘do pref.... Sq 84 
Rock Island. ... 102°< Ws WY 103% 10464 
do pref. ite 59 BR & 
Ohio & Miss.. 28 28 
Central of N. 31234 112% 
Del., L. & W.. 214% 114% 1M «114% 
Han & St. Jos.. OH! 
At.& Pacific Tel 2% 2654 28 
Quicksilver.... 22); 21 
Adams Ex...... Wiis 302 lul 10] 
Am. = it's G4"; 6t% 


Foreign Exe The veluine of business 
has been moderate, and the market bas undergone 
no decided change. 
Nominal quotations at the close of the week 


were: 
London prime bankers.. 4.504 4.387 4.00 4,00) 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, 


U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nuwmtinations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Certificates. Exchange of Coupon 
gistered, Collection of interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable terms 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and suld on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


SILVER 
MINING 


TAE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Grand and solid 
inducements for a safe and extremely profitable 
investment. It will pay you to write for full par- 
ticulars. Address 

FRANK Ss. WINCHESTER. 
3) and 38 John St... New York. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


ARMOUR, Secretary. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Gunmrorves Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
nteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 

the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
rm. In geno ears business have never 

lost adollar. We he prompeiy semi- 
annuallyin New ork dra D the panic 
when all other lagen out farm muort- 
es were e get funds from the 
tlantic to t river, and may be able to 
refer to castes of your uaintance. Send for 
parcware. J, B, Co. Lawrence ee, Kan. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact 2 General Banking Business, REe« 
CELVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate ot 
FOUR PER CENT, per annum, credited munth- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns, 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

_INVESTMENT SECU KRITIES a Specialty. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts, Calls,and Double Privileges on pe 
houses and lowest rates. Cost, $100 to #200. 
phiet. sued, sont free. Wall Street speculations ure 
conducted, sent free. n ra 
VMBRIDGE & 
BANKERS AND BROKE ERS, 
2WALLST.,N. Y. 


““AVENA,” | 
Or OATEN CRITS. 


The Best Cereal Food.—Prepared by a new 
rocess, Containing all the elements of nutrition 
n the requisite proportions, and a large amount of 
its use will tend to promote, strength. 
en, and give vigor to both mental and physical 
organism. It is very palatable, free from the bit- 
ter tuste so Common to oat meal, and cooks tight, 


LUNT BROTHERS, Sole Agents. 
3s South Street, New Y ork. 


Extract from Report of Board of Health, Feb. 5, Wi. 
“Tt appears cxtremely probable that 
the American Co pany maintains its old 
method of reducing 430 quarts to 100, 
while the Fagle and New York Come 
panies condense about 400 to 100, and the 
National about 375 to 100. The fluidity 
of the Condensed Milk is by no means an 
indication of the degree of condensation, 
but rather indicates the temperature at 
which the condensation has been effected, 


since with the heat above a certain point 


the albuminous principles in the milk 
would be coagulated, which would cause 
the milk to thicken. The analysis indi- 
cated that such was the case, for some of 
the thickest samples showed the largest 
proportion of water. A higher heat in 
condensation was also suspected from 
the ‘ boiled taste’ in those samples.” 

As the American Company’s Milk is not 
boiled, it is safe for Infants: as it is not 
thickened by heat, it is easily diluted. 
Superior in quality as well as substance. 

All the qualities of the Milk remain un- 
impaired, making it suitable for every 
purpose. Waerranted equal to the stand- 
ard fixed at the request of the Com’rs of 
Char. and Corr., by 


Prof. CHARLES F. CHANDLER. 
Preserved Milk, © Alderney Brand.” 


Address, American Condensed Milk Co.. 
205 Kast 27th Street, N. Y¥. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


FINHE circulation of the Christian 
Lnion, as is now an established 
fact, is more than tiréce as lerqe as that 
of the largest of*other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as theaverage circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; aud about livel ve 
dimes as large as the average circulation 
of * Ainerican religious papers’ in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates foradvertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,’ we 
mean our uctual edition for paying 
subscribers; for the Christian Uniou 
does not carry @ long list of dead sith- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists, 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columus everything of an objection- 
able character, and to favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 
rich the daily life of the Family, makes 
this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 


tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
iation from different advertisers. 
dvertising is brisk, our columns are 
well filled all the time, and every in- 
dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. If you have a good thing, let 


the public ou Will be likel 
to keep ity 


FASHION s! Tatts. 


and SELLS Patterns of them. On! y $1.80 a year, with Premium. See helaw ! 
Smith’s “ Iustani Dress Eiovater.” iNustrate the styles ofthe 


in the RKReizht of 
Tiia CUT shows oy 

Upper Part of in Paris acd 

the siirt (wron New-York. Get cur 
side ont), with Magazine gee 
the “Kiley for yourselt. 


fixedin. Itk 
the skirt from the a (‘See below.) 


filth. It Loops 


7 


Manner, It all the fallmess 
to the back, making the “straight 
front.” It Saves more then Ten 
Times its Cost, It +1 be changed 
from One Dress to another. 
Ladics find the ** Rlevater 
not only a convenience, but s 
Saving, when used in their com- 
mon ‘ouse dresses. 
"They are cheap enongh 
to have one in each 
dress. Price, only 45 
Cents, mailed. See 
Premium below. 


3405. 
TABLIER WAIST—Is {both neat and 


atylish, an en used in connec- 
tion with this walking skirt, it is one of “ 
most desirable designs forany goods. Iti 
becoming for elther the stout or slight 
Sanin and the lady who boasts of a per= 
fect form can not selecta better design, 
All sizes. Pattern, with cloth model, 
50 Cents, mailed. 
We give s perfect CLOTH patte 
which shows just how to put the garment together after being 
Cus by the pattern. They are PERFECT GUIDES. 


Any pattern on thi. prce mailed aa reecip* of price. 
ternto be found for the present style. 
a gracefuland elegant effect, without trouble of tying back, 
cloth model, 50 cents, mailed. SEE PREMIUM. 


MY LAST OFFER | 


3223 
WALKING SKIRT 


The above walk 

ing skirt i is the very best ae 
it will hoop it«x place and produce 
Pattern, with 


and MODELS of BOTH of the 
above illustrations, and of the ‘ va 
(See Cut), to the person who sends me 


TS for QNE_ YEAR'S subscription 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar,’ BEEORE MAY 25th. 
ALL POST-PAID. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New-York City. 


Those who are already ribers to ** iT PATTER Re” av 


Excelsior Carpet Stretcher. 


P. O. Box 5055. 


Every family should have one. It saves labor. Seg and temper. 
complete machine for putting down carpets. AGENTS WANTED, Don’t fail to send for sample. 
Sent. post-paid, on receipt of *1. Circulars free. EXC ELSIOR MFG. CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


HATCH’S SPRING BED BOTTOM. 


Composed entirely of wood and wire; 
has no hiding places for vermin. The 
slats are adjustable, and reversible, upon 
the springs. Noiseless, and without lat- 
eral metion. The most comfortable and 
durable Spring Bed in the market. Guar- 
anteed to be strong enough for two per- 
sons aggregating 0 Ibs. Can be readily 
taken apart. <A full sized bed measures 
when packed & inches square, by 6 feet, 
and weighs 2 los. Is thus extremely 
portable. Can be easily taken into 
the country forthe summer,to place 
uuder budly made, lumpy beds, 


/ 


The most oad 


4 
iy 


PRICE LIst, 4 ft. x6 ft $5 


Will -end bed, freight prepaid, to any R.R. depot east of the Mississippi River, upon receipt of price. 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 
W.s. BLUNT. 77 teckman St., New York Agent. Depot tor the People’s Pumps. 


Ox, 
@ Prize Medal § 
Spool Cotton 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
3-2 Greene St., N. Y- 


RANK’S ‘GRAVE CUARDS. 
Designed for the purpose of preserving the sym- 
metry of burial mounds, and holding the usual | a 
Head and Foot Stones more securely and perma. | 


‘TRADE MaRBK.} 


nently in position. Hlustrated Catalogues fur- 
A 


MOS ANK CO., 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Salem. tier. 


‘RS CARD EN 


| 


= 


sine Silver Ajate Always Fresh and Reliable. 
ilx ©1 E lated Dreer’s Garden Galendar, 1873 contains 
T ABLE WAR E, | deseriptive a a ists of Vegeta i Flower 
- and Grass Seeds, Babs, Novelties and every 
TAUNTON, Mass., AND Gurden requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 
2 MALDEN LANE: NEW | Address Heury A, Dreer, Philadelphia, 
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